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VIOLINIST-INSTRUCTION 
286 West S« Street, Ne Yor) 
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C. WHITNEY 
COM POSER-OR( 
49 West Twentieth 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
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LEOPOLD WOLKFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
16th St, New 


Studios: 1771 Madison Ave., cor 
York 986 Bergen St., Brooklyn 
DU DL E Y BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Summer Course at Svecial Rates 
Hall, New York City 


Sio0 Carnegie 


Mrs. KURTH-SIEBER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 34 Plaza Street 
lel phone i310 Prospect Brooklyn, N. \ 


WALTE R HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James Parish 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, & 

78: Park Avenue, New York City 
Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 
DICTION. 
Culture of Speaking Voice. English, French 
German, Italian Phonetics 

seommer Address, Hotel Dysart, Cavendish Sq 

London, S. W 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. | 


West Phone 


ELIZABE 


oad Street 
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1424 River 


K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO 


Studio: 14 West Eighty fourth Street 
"Phone s825-]. River 
PRESSON MILLER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
The Art of Singing 
Suite to14 Carnegie Hall, New York 
lelephone i350 Columbus 
EDWARD HAYES, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 
Summer Address, Danbury, Conn 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 
EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Voeal Instruetics 
Concert and Oratorio 
15 West Ele venth St.. New York 
ROYAL FISH, 
rENOR 


PHILIPS, 
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Studios 


\RTHUR 
VOCAI 
Hall 
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NE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
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BRUNO HUHN, 
& West Fifty-severth Street, New Yo 
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fo Voealists—Style, Diction and Répertoire 
Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUC 4rION 
Studi Madison Ave < sad St 
? New York 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851 62 _Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 





School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accom; anying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers 
120 _West tagth | St., New York 
Mr CHARI ES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOVORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizxy Metmop 
Studio: Carnegie Ha New York City. 
PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist and Teacher of l'iano and Theory. 
161 West New York 
J. H. ARRY WHEELE R 
VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING. 
Strictly Italian Method 
11 West aist Street 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
West _ New York. 


SULLI, 

VOICE CULTURE 

Insurance Building 167 W. 57th St., 
New Ilaven New York (Saturdays). 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
soo West saist St. 


10 ate Street, 


Address: 1 


GEORGE 


“The Emerson,” 


SIGNOR F IL‘ TE O GRE CO, 
Tue Agr or Sincine. 

62 East Thirty-fourth Street, 

3747 Madison Square. 


Studio: New York 


Telephone 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritonge, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN, 
SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN 
Studio: 57 East Fifty-ninth Street 


J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 


Urganist and Choirmaster, Church of the licaven! 
est, 55: bifth Avenue 


PIANO—VOICE CULTU \ eee 
ORGA 


Residence Studio, 154 E. 


Mr. SAMUEL B OW DEN MOYL E, 
Voice Culture, 


Style and Artistic Singing, Per 





saa St., New York. 








fect Tone, Perfect LDiction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio: 
No. 39 West Twentieth St., New Y ork _City 








MARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
CONCERTS, RECITALS 


Vocal Instruction 1003-6 Carnegie Hal! 


IRWIN EVELETH HASSELL, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Ninety-cighth Street, New York 





14 West 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 





Studios: 1003-6 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Fri 
days and Saturdays; 400 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, Mondays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
1s: W. zoth St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Ryan Building, Room 111 
No. 140 West 42d St., 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Teaches Old Italian Method. Teacher of Paula 
oehning, soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good voices cultivated by contract 





New York 





OPERA TENOR 


145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor German Liederkranz, New York 


Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 
LAU RA E, MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Cenductor of Brooklyn re 


New York Studio: Steinway Hal 
Brooklya Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 


Conductor 





Mrs. 











Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y 











CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
1104 Carnegie Ha 
697 East 141st Street 


Residence New York 





HEMSTREET, 


, or 
FRANK 

Baritone Teacher of Singing The Sixty-seventt 
St. Studios, 27 W. 67th St. "Phone 1123 Columbus 





LILLIAN ‘MILLER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Composition 
Song Interpretation Accompanying Studx a7 
W. 67th St. "Phone 1123 Columbus 
GUSTAV HINRICHS, 

CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Principal Metropolitan School of Opera 
Private Studio for ¢ ice Culture and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 





POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 


Co-oPeRaTive 


Francis Fischer Powers Theodor A. Hoeck, 
Voice "iano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


TOR B EIGEL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Manchester Street, W., Le 


England 
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EVA B. DEMING, 
SIGHT SINGING, EAR TRAINING 
CHORAL MUSI¢ 
Piano by Assistant Teachers 
Carnegie Hal Mor and Thurs P.M Ad 
dress esidence-Studio. Hote Waltor St 
and Col. Ave., New York Phone 934 ( 
MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
VOICE Ct ay x. 
Metropolitan Scho rf ra 
161 West jo third St 
FL ORENC E MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 


The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
Address: 100 East Seventy-third Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 





VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano. Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studi 
cas Washington Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 
HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 
Can be engaged for Concerts, Musicales and In- 
struction. Address, 143 East Eighty-third Street, 
New York City 
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OCAL CULTURE, VOICE BUILDING 
TYLE, TONE EMISSION, SOLIDITY OF 
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ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR 


“Little Church Around the Corner.” 
at3 West Forty-third St 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. ORGAN, HAR. 
NY. ACCOMPANIST 


Siahiaes dname os4 Eighth Ave., 
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EMILY WINANT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Room sos, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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George, Brose. 
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Tuesdays and Fridays, 
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Monday and Thursday, 





SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Con- 
tweted by Mr. and Mrs. Cargtos A. De Sepaano, 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mibr 
Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 





Mr. anp Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Concerts and Musicales. 

Voice Production and Repertoire. 
709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
1350 Columbus. 


Oratorio, 


Studio 
Telephone: 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 





PIANIST. 


Teacher at the puethate of Musical Art, 
ifth Avenue. | 





Address: 8e Wadllomtne Square, New York City. 





PIANIST 
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THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
230 East 62d Street 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 





The Evelyn, 10: W. 78th St, New York City. | tram the beginning to the Mehen perfection 
Telephone, 2969 Riverside. F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
MANFRED MALKIN, DOUGLAS NCERT 
CONC 
FRENCH PIANIST. [rane ! Basso bn ay yl 
Concerts and Instruction. Tone Specialist and Coach. 
Studio: 13 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. Studi j 138 Pitt Ave., New York, ye. Y. 


\ ss8 Broad St, Newark, N 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 


Apets Mascuiiss, i Licurex- | LORETTA DE LONE, ter Soloist and Teacher 
a. oe, V . 2 cuurs, ‘Cellist. Harp Soloist, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
6" r , x St. New a meee Recitals, Concerts, Orchestra, Church. 


Summer Address until Sept. 1, Pleasant Mount, 
Wayne County, Pa. 


ADELE JONSSON 
A. J. GOODRICH. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 





Berlia Diploma Teresa Carreao Method Author of ™ Mang fee 
Studio, Carnegie Hall *Syntbetic. Counterpoint,” "New 'M ota 
66 ” " ete. 
ddress Gainsbere 20th al ndence Lessons. 
A an NEW ed 20. I St. | Residence Studie: So St. Nicholas Ave., New 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 136 Fifth Ave. 


5, C, BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Suite 401, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


M. W. GOUDEKET, 
BARITONE-BASS. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 69 West Nimety-third St. 
"Phone, 827 Riverside. 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY 


The Faelten System of Pianoforte Instruction. 
Normal Course f 


lor Music Teachers. 


Hall. 


M.B.DE BOR 


Teacher of Artistic Si in 
Itehan. French, German an 
lish. Pure Italian method of voice 
pincing and tone building. Perfect 

hing. Opera. Oratorios, Songs 
STUDIOS: 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


MESIDENCE STUDI: 18 West 4 Set (ew: Bante) 
R ‘enor, recent! 
fae VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of BERLI 


true 

ARTISTIC SINGING 
and correct Italian method of tone production. 
Professionals coached. 


lim. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Si in all its branches. 
R e and Studio: 
444 Central Park West, New York City. 


MRS. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Voice and Piano. 


HBdadmunada Severn, 
Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer. 





TEACHER OF SINGING. 


INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC PINISH 


1425 Madison Avenee, 160 Bushwick Avenue 
Rew York. Telephones. Brooklyn 


Numbers among his pupils many well-known 
grand opera and concert singers. 


|, LESTER JANESK!: 


Tew Oo rt 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
SBRIGLIA METHOD 


Studio: 54 W. 39th ST Phowe 2089.) 38th 
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system indorsed by the world’s 


The only re 
For Concerts-SEVERN TRIO masters of Europe and America. Its super 
ac Suovtiodianl by all who know of it 
(Piano. Violin and ‘Cello). Booklets, descriptive of the system and giving writ 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, | 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon a ‘ 





131 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET. 


"Phone 248R Columbus 


thor 


MARS. CARRIE |. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, BUFFALO 8. Y 














EDWARD PISHER, Mus. Doc. 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Canada’s Leading usic School 
Faculty of 80 ialist Teachers, over | 500 Students enrolled in season 1905-6, Fine buildings 

and equipment. Highest Artistic Standards. lomas, Scholarships, Free Advantages. Affiliated with 

University of Toronto. Residence for lady 3t its. Tuition Fees and other expenses moderate 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR, 150 PAGES 


Genevieve Wheat, ==ss-=- 


pore se Recitals and Oratorio 


CUMMING 


West 424 Street Hew York, 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 
Heensel & Jones, Mers., 542 Fifth Ave., » N. ¥. 


VIRGIL Sac 


School 


19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS employed of Great importance to Teachers and 
those desiring to Learn to Teach or to become Public Players. 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, ° 
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Fall Term begins September 19, 1906. 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
t77 Huntington Ave.. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
199 Tremont Street, 
loston, Mase 


EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 


VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC 
PIANOFORTE 
3° Huntington Ave., 


Rete SINGING, 


Boston, Mase 
RICHARD PLATT. 


PIANIST 
Steinert Hall, 


JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts— Recitals— Lessons. 

Studio: Steinert Hall 
esidence: 5 West Cedar St., 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston 

Opposite Symphony Hall 


H. G. TUCKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR, 
No. 6 6 Newbury St., a Mass. 


IARRIET FOSTER 


Tel., 4188 River 


Boston 


FRANK E. MORSE ...3:2 
. ASSISTANTS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 30 and 31 Steinert Nall, Boston 





Boston 








FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP 
Home Address gs Street, Brookline, 
Mass 
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- 108th Street Anderson Remy -y Ww es Street 
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5 °=ege ourae 
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4 8 Best 

R 16th Street, 

D New York City 


Violinist 
Now touring with Mme. Calve Concert Os 
MANAGEMENT 

CORT 


& KRONGERG. 
NEW YORK 


rio Conservatory of Music and Art 
Whitby, Ontario, Canada 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE “*°" 





Pieasant, healthful home life, combinea wun the , 
eget =e - ” & ute of i Raretare, l_ } 
Cx al Do stic Scie 
An ~ mer diy the. best a "he hind im Conc -~ x 
Lord Aberdeen. | ‘ oM 
Concert grand pianos and large pipe organ tor the . J A» 
use of Conservatory students fill reopen September { 4 ' 
| 10, 1906. Apply for Calendar to “ 
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OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph Iii., 


REV. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 


a ee 


Brussels 


Summer Classes June to October 








WRITE FOR 


=" HUSS 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


MANUPACTURERS OF ARTIST 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 


SALESROOMS: 


TERMS 








Mme. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
MR. 


HENRY HOLDEN 
RECITALS AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, do 


New York City 


CLEVELAND, Ohio: Neos. 736 and 738 Euclid | Di TR¢ IT, Mich: V alpey Building Nos, 213.217 
Ave ox od ward Ave 

| DAYTON, Ohio: No. 131 S. Main St. |INDIAN APOLIS, Ind.; Nos. 138 and 140 
TOLEDO, Ohio; No. 329 Superior St. orth Penns. St 








RICHMOND, Iad.: Neos i 935 Main St 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West 60th St, NEW YORK CITY 


ExamMinens 


Srv President 


ee 


Tue Facuuty ano 


William Mason H. Rawlins Bake (- Cole . sw 
Albert Ross Parsons Herweah von Ende M: an ide har 
Harry Rowe Shelley Modest Altschuler ary . ' : 
riener Ke ; e 
Paul Savage Kate S. Chittender Fas Green 
Paul Ambrose William | Sherman Mayr 
aist year begins Monday tember agtt got 
Send for Circulars and Catalogues GATE $. CHITTENDEN, Gear of the Faculty 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 
QUARTER GRAND 


Made solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 





















ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Pianec: 














THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe GasLe Gompany, 


Manoafactcrers of 
CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 














STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 
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Meblin & Sons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Art Pianos 


The most musical and artistic pianos made tosday 


Wiarerooms 27 Union Square 
Rew Pork 
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THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words; Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO,, 


re 













Art Catalogue on 
application Payments to suit 



















BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





tf MUSK 


CINCINNATT CONSERS ATORY | 











KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES end WAREROOMS, 
233 to 3465 East 33d Street ——NEW YORK 





PIANO 
MFo. co. 


REPUTATION 
7ONE QUALITIES 
DURABILITY 


MATHUSHEK 


SOLE MAKERS, 
Meow Etaven, Conn. 
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ee. 
WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as followe: 

“New Yor, May 12, 1904. 
‘From time to time during the past operatic 
season I have been im with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 

* Subjected to immense by reason of our 
mumerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

“I know of no that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.’ HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th &t., N.Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal! cities. 




















Copyright by Amié Dupont. 
NBINRICH CONRIED 











J 
BRAHM VAN DEN BERG, Belgian Pianist 


AND THE 


Smith & Nixon Piano 


With the THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
Regular Season, April 20-21 
SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


are recognized by artists and leading musicians as embracing idealistic qua’ 
ree in Comm Gronks Poser Granth re wy dee 7 ty 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case. Cr’ alog on request. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANO coa., Manutacturers 


10-12 Bast 4th Street, Cincinnati MEALY MUSIC CO., Chicago Branch, 268 Wabash Avenue 








Spring Tour, 1906 








Mason & Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Masons Hala 


———27 2 ae oe CO 

















[From tHe Musicat Courrer Extra, Aucust 4, 1906.] 
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CANNOT smoke these Havana cigars sold in Paris 

and London; they are dry and cured and I 

want cigars that are fresh,” said several 

Americans to me the other day. We Americans 

cannot understand how the smokers of these 

fine brands of cigars sold here in very large 

quantities and coming directly from the best 

Havana factories can enjoy them, as they are 

all dried out and up, whereas we, in the 

United States, want these same brands 

in fresh, damp, humid condition and actu- 

ally employ humidors and wet sponges to 

keep them fresh. These Americans are really 

suffering from the want of fresh cigars and 

when they ask for them the men at the counters and the wait- 
ers look at them in amazement 

In other words, we cannot understand how they in Europe 

can enjoy dried cigars and they cannot understand how we can 

possibly enjoy fresh, humid cigars, and that difference in cigar 

taste represents a principle expressed in thousands of other di- 

rections. That principle is the indigenous fact that establishes 

type distinctions. One country wants wet, humid cigars, an- 

other dry and crisp cigars just as one country consumes corn 

as a food while others reject it. One country wants wine at 


the meals and another uses water only. One country ha 




















Fahrenheit, the other Centigrade and one country uses the 
hand for wagon brakes while the other uses the foot. One 
land takes the left of the road like here, the other, across the 
channel uses the right of the road for leading. One country 
uses the latitude reckoning from Greenwich, the other reck- 
ons from Paris. One country uses honey for breakfast, the 
other bread even without butter. 

In one country every locomotive has interchangeable parts ; 
in Europe there are no interchangeable parts and any defect 
sends the locomotive back to the factory. In one country the 
people in cars face one another, in another all face one way. 
In some lands they read from right to left; western Europe and 
ourselves read from left to right. In certain countries pay- 
ments are made by checks or drafts; in others all payments 
are made with the currency of the land and in cash only. 

Hence it need not astonish those who are interested in 
music and in musical instruments that there is such a funda- 
mental difference in the taste of piano tone as exists between 
Europe and America. We have been educated to a full, ro- 
tund, rich, sonorous and powerful tonal effect. Europe has 
continued to cultivate the outgrowth of the former keyed 
stringed instruments and has adopted a mellow, soft, subtle 
and light tonal quality in its pianos. We do not understand 
them; they do not understand us. It is just as it is with the 
cigar smokers; they are mutually amazed at one another. It 
is like the differences between the factions of Florence in the 
days of Dante; the Neri did not understand the Bianci; the 
Bianci could not appreciate the Neri. It is like the prejudices 
of races against one another, prejudices not based on interests 
but on natural growth, on the evolution of tradition. 

The differences are basic and so deeply rooted by this 
time that they cannot be removed until an entirely new order 
of things—new methods of applying energy, has changed many 
phases of human nature as we now know it. Advertising, for 
instance, is a comparatively new art here. Ten years ago no 
one could have succeeded in securing country space for per- 
manent painted advertising boards. Now one sees on the lines 
of the railways the advertisements of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, of 
the Little Liver Pills, of Sapolio, of Sunshine Soap, of Grape 
Nuts, of Singer sewing machines and other American com- 
modities such as Heinz’s “57 variations” and the like. 
This change in the spirit and attitude toward advertis- 
ing illustrates that there are some features of foreign 
life that can be made, even if gradually, to appeal to 
countries foreign to them. Wonder how many millions 
were first lost before this application of a new energy 
broke into the fixed habits of these nations over here! But 
that is the only way to do it viz: to apply a new energy over 

here with unlimited patience and endurance and this leads me 
to give space to the following article from the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald—July ro. 
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FOND DU LAC, WIS, “REPORTER” EXPRESSES 
SUCCINCTLY SOME OF THE CAR- 
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(From the New Yorx Heranp.) 
It doesn't cost as much to run the Daily Reporter as it 
does to run the New York Herald, but it does cost more 






in proportion to the income, and if some of the people 
who ask us for free advertising every day were obliged to 
meet the Reporter payroll each week they wouldn't be so 
surprised at the advertising and circulation men’s insist- 
ence upon getting what is their due. It costs more money 
to run a modern up to date daily paper, such as the Re- 
porter, than advertisers and readers realize. No publisher 
can continue to furnish his advertisers with a medium that 
produces results unless he insists upon being paid a fair 
price for his work. It has always been the policy of the 
Reporter to insist that the people who read the paper pay 
for it. Therefore there are no deadheads on the Reporter 
circulation books. This is one of the reasons the Reporter 
has the reputation of being the best advertising medium im 
Fond du Lac. Its readers are good customers—they pay 
for the paper in which they sce the merchant's announce 
ment and they pay the merchant for what they buy of him 
Merchants who advertise in the Reporter are not making 
their announcements to a list of deadheads, whom they 
do not want for customers under any circumstances. The 
merchant who advertises in the Reporter sends his an 
nouncement into the homes of the substantial people of the 
city—the people who buy and pay for what they get 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Reporter. 


Perhaps there is no more difficult problem in the 
world of business than to arrive at a fair judgment of 
the advertising value of space in a newspaper. In the 
nature of things this value cannot be definitely meas- 
ured as are yards of cloth or bushels of wheat or 
pounds of coal. It is as intangible as is the something 
that lifts a great picture above the level of a mere 
painting. The canvas of each may be alike, the colors 
from the same tubes laid on by the same brushes, yet 
the result may have a market value of $100,000 a square 
foot as a Meissonier or $5 a square yard as hack work. 

Circulation is often the only claim to an advertiser’s 
attention that a newspaper presents. But circulation 
alone is far from being the all in all. There must be cir- 
culation or there can be no advertising value. The 
more circulation there is the better for the advertiser— 
if the right people are reached by it in the right way. 
And there the problem appears. Who reads the news- 
paper is vastly more important to the advertiser in its 
columns than how many read it. 

Our Fond du Lac contemporary’s policy is very 
much like that of the Herald. It hits several nails 
fairly on the head. Deadhead circulation is well nigh 
valueless to any advertiser. So is slum circulation— 
except for the cheapest of bargain offerings. So is 
circulation that reaches the shiftless, dissatisfied, com- 
plaining classes, always out of harmony with the es- 
tablished order of things—the classes that envy success 
and rail at any opinions but their own. A newspaper 
that panders to these classes can get them as a follow- 
ing, but whether they count by thousands or by hun- 
dreds of thousands, their value to an advertiser of sub- 
stantial goods is very small. 

Under the high pressure methods of soliciting ad- 
vertisements that prevail in most newspaper offices 
the real choice of the advertising public is frequently 
so clouded by conditions as to be indistinct. Voluble 
and seductive solicitors often make claims of any kind 
required to influence the advertiser, and they are 
ceaselessly at work. No office, no retirement is sacred 
from some of them. 

Almost invariably a heavy discount is made for a 
contract covering a large amount of space or to be 
used within a time limit. Special rates and free read- 
ing notices figure largely in many of the deals. In the case 
of large general advertisers it is usually difficult to say 
what help has come from any single medium, and so 
they are apt to continue the use of publications that 
would be promptly dropped if the exact facts were 
understood. 


Hundreds of times have I written on the same subject in 
a similar vein until finally the musical people of Europe and 
America learned what this question of advertising signified 
for them and although there are many who have not yet real- 
ized the tremendous import to them of this question of adver- 
tising, yet now after more than a quarter of a century of in- 
cessant energy applied to the attempt at illumination, there 
are many who recognize it without any further explanation. 























- The Cost. 


HE cost of production of a newspaper is much 
greater with us than here in Europe; and we de- 
mand information that costs more than literary 
contributions do. The result is that the uni- 
versality of a paper’s circulation brought about 

by the universality of its information makes it so costly a 
medium that all possibility of good profits is lost. There 
was a time when musical papers might have made a sufficient 
percentage of profit on cost to give hopes of a fair income but 
now the costs of production and circulation are so great that 
they swallow the whole possible profit. 

The one point I have always insisted upon is this namely: 
I have always declared that the publication of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in any of its departments—Art or Trade—was a 
business proposition just as a daily paper is a business prop- 
osition, for I know that any other view of the question would 
be false and would lead to dismemberment and dissolution. 
It was only through a rigorous insistence upon that principle 
that THE MUSICAL COURIER won out, and, curious to re- 
late, the very victory,—the first and only one of its kind in the 
history of journalism—was held against me as an evidence 
that I was wrong. Had I been right in the estimation of these 
critics they could not have criticized me because then there 
would not have been, because there could not have been, any 
MUSICAL COURIER. 

The paper had to be paid first for its copies printed and 
next for its space devoted to the various kinds of advertising 
and if this had not been done and if it does not continue there 
could have been no MUSICAL COURIER and would be no 
MUSICAL COURIER just as it applies similarly to that Fond 
du Lac paper above quoced and to the New York Herald. 





Experiences. 

ND how varied and numberless have been my ex- 
periences in the pursuit of this principle. And 
one word here. Do you know that we have 
printed more than 100,000 notices about profes- 
sional musicians entirely free of charge during 





the past 26 years! 

Astonishing, isn’t it? But I can prove it. 

And how were we enabled to do this? Only because we 
insisted upon the payment of our advertising spaces and upon 
the payment for reading the paper. 

These poor musicians—these women and men—who are 
among those who have received free of charge, the 100,000 
and more notices could not have had that benefit during all 
these years had the paper not existed and it never could have 
existed on any other basis than a strict, straightforward, hon- 
est, incorruptible business basis—enemies or no enemies be- 
cause of the insistence on this principle. And we did make 
enemies ; for we had to. 

Face the world with any principle; I don’t care what it is 
or in which direction or how you do it ; but face the world with 
a principle and you invite opposition, because you at once in- 
terfere with individual interests and plans and schemes. 

It is unavoidable. 

Let us say, as an example, that from tomorrow forward 
as a matter of journalistic conscience, this paper will antago- 
nize Wagner’s operas because of the morbidity of the text, the 
exhibition of incest to the youthful mind, the pessimistic tend- 
ency of the works and the sensuousness of the music in its 
application to the lubricity of the episodes. Suppose this were 


done. 





Imagine the interests that would at once attack us and 
denounce us and cast reflections upon our motives (although 
it may be observed that they might be pure; it is possible con- 
sidering the subject). Thousands of music dealers backed by 
hundreds of music publishers having shelves filled with Wag- 
ner music, supported by tens of thousands who have been or 
are studying Wagner and those making a living’ singing Wag- 
ner would lift their voices like a “Meistersinger” chorus, to call 
us every confounded denunciatory title. They would be fol- 
lowed by managers, associates, business relatives, stage and 
scenery makers, musicians of the orchestra etc., etc. 

I merely wish to show what the adoption of one principle 
and its public enunciation is apt to bring forth in the way of 
interested opposition only. Now imagine a paper like this 
which has fought hundreds of musical problems of such cali- 
bre and then consider how large the army of its enemies must 
necessarily be. And each one of these enemies is ready to 
make some kind of an accusation tending to injure the editors. 

And yet how could thy paper have succeeded otherwise 
than on just such a basis, viz: representing a journalistic con- 
science and having the confidence to demand recognition of its 
work by insisting on the business law that money must be 
paid for its advertising spaces! 

It would otherwise have been doomed! 


The Moral Cowards. 


ND yet there have been people associated with the 
paper who were actually reluctant to ask for 


money for the paper when that money was as 





honestly earned as the London Times, the Paris 
Matin or the Vienna Freie Presse earn their divi- 
dends. Exactly the same honesty as The Cable Company or 
the Baldwin or the Steinway or the Knabe house demonstrate 
in the production of their dividends and that is by demanding a 
quid pro quo, and because of this same kind of honesty—name- 
ly honesty itself—these representative firms have always been 
voluntary advertisers in this paper together with thousands of 
other honest firms and people. 

Naturally, I never had any confidence in any one associ- 
ated with THE MUSICAL COURIER who could not insist 
upon the enforcement of our business theories with enthusi- 
asm; I had no confidence in such a person because, feeling as 
I always did, that every dollar paid into this office meant more 
than equivalent in returns, I knew that those who could not 
demand payment were either worthless in their contributions 
to these columns in their own estimation or they had so little 
confidence in journalism that they never properly were a part 
of it. I felt very much as if they were dishonest in proposing 
to give free of charge that which others were paying for; I 
felt frequently that they were too stupid to be honest, and 
hence they were doomed to get out of the horizon of this 
establishment. 

One of these curiosities has recently gone so far as to state 
under oath that he could not approve of our methods and yet 
during many, many years he calmly and without protest ac- 
cepted a salary that comprised his living and he never even 
resigned from the paper and he was actually willing to return 
to it within recent date. He could not now even appreciate 
or understand that his own incompetency was never more em- 
phatically revealed than when he made that oath in which he 
proposes no remedy of the evils he compiains of and shows no 
repentance for taking thousands of dollars each year for 
twenty years, now proclaimed by him to have been earned by 
dishonest methods. Just think of such an experience; for this 





















Fahrenheit, the other Centigrade and one country uses the 
hand for wagon brakes while the other uses the foot. One 
land takes the left of the road like here, the other, across the 
channel uses the right of the road for leading. One country 
uses the latitude reckoning from Greenwich, the other reck- 
ons from Paris. One country uses honey for breakfast, the 
other bread even without butter. 

In one country every locomotive has interchangeable parts ; 
in Europe there are no interchangeable parts and any defect 
sends the locomotive back to the factory. In one country the 
people in cars face one another, in another all face one way. 
In some lands they read from right to left; western Europe and 
ourselves read from left to right. In certain countries pay- 
ments are made by checks or drafts; in others all payments 
are made with the currency of the land and in cash only. 

Hence it need not astonish those who are interested in 
music and in musical instruments that there is such a funda- 
mental difference in the taste of piano tone as exists between 
Europe and America. We have been educated to a full, ro- 
tund, rich, sonorous and powerful tonal effect. Europe has 
continued to cultivate the outgrowth of the former keyed 
stringed instruments and has adopted a mellow, soft, subtle 
and light tonal quality in its pianos. We do not understand 
them; they do not understand us. It is just as it is with the 
cigar smokers; they are mutually amazed at one another. It 
is like the differences between the factions of Florence in the 
days of Dante; the Neri did not understand the Bianci; the 
Bianci could not appreciate the Neri. It is like the prejudices 
of races against one another, prejudices not based on interests 
but on natural growth, on the evolution of tradition. 

The differences are basic and so deeply rooted by this 
time that they cannot be removed until an entirely new order 
of things—new methods of applying energy, has changed many 
phases of human nature as we now know it. Advertising, for 
instance, is a comparatively new art here. Ten years ago no 
one could have succeeded in securing country space for per- 
manent painted advertising boards. Now one sees on the lines 
of the railways the advertisements of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, of 
the Little Liver Pills, of Sapolio, of Sunshine Soap, of Grape 
Nuts, of Singer sewing machines and other American com- 
modities such as Heinz’s “57 variations” and the like. 
This change in the spirit and attitude toward advertis- 
ing illustrates that there are some features of foreign 
life that can be made, even if gradually, to appeal to 
countries foreign to them. Wonder how many millions 

were first lost before this application of a new energy 
broke into the fixed habits of these nations over here! But 
that is the only way to do it viz: to apply a new energy over 
here with unlimited patience and endurance and this leads me 
to give space to the following article from the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald—July ro. 
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(From the New York Heratp.) 
It doesn't cost as much to run the Daily Reporter as it 
does to run the New York Herald, but it does cost more 














in proportion to the income, and if some of the people 
who ask us for free advertising every day were obliged to 
wseet the Reporter payroll cach week they wouldn't be so 
surprised at the advertising and circulation men’s insist- 
ence upon getting what is their due. It costs more money 
to run a modern up to date daily paper, such as the Re- 
porter, than advertisers and readers realise. No publisher 
can continue to furnish his advertisers with a medium that 
produces results unless he insists upon being paid a fair 
price for his work. It has always been the policy of the 
Reporter to insist that the people who read the paper pay 
for it. Therefore there are no deadheads on the Reporter 
circulation books. This is one of the reasons the Reporter 
has the reputation of being the best advertising medium in 
Fond du Lac. Its readers are good customers—they pay 
for the paper in which they sce the merchant's announce- 
ment and they pay the merchant for what they buy of him 
Merchants who advertise in the Reporter are not making 
their announcements to a list of deadheads, whom they 
do not want for customers under any circumstances. The 
merchant who advertises in the Reporter sends his an- 
nouncement into the homes of the substantial people of the 
city—the people who buy and pay for what they get 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) Reporter. 


Perhaps there is no more difficult oroblem in the 
world of business than to arrive at a fair judgment of 
the advertising value of space in a newspaper. In the 
nature of things this value cannot be definitely meas- 
ured as are yards of cloth or bushels of wheat or 
pounds of coal. It is as intangible as is the something 
that lifts a great picture above the level of a mere 
painting. The canvas of each may be alike, the colors 
from the same tubes laid on by the same brushes, yet 
the result may have a market value of $100,000 a square 
foot as a Meissonier or $5 a square yard as hack work. 

Circulation is often the only claim to an advertiser’s 
attention that a newspaper presents. But circulation 
alone is far from being the all in all. There must be cir- 
culation or there can be no advertising value. The 
more circulation there is the better for the advertiser— 
if the right people are reached by it in the right way. 
And there the problem appears. Who reads the news- 
paper is vastly more important to the advertiser in its 
columns than how many read it. 

Our Fond du Lac contemporary’s policy is very 
much like that of the Herald. It hits several nails 
fairly on the head. Deadhead circulation is well nigh 
valueless to any advertiser. So is slum circulation— 
except for the cheapest of bargain offerings. So is 
circulation that reaches the shiftless, dissatisfied, com- 
plaining classes, always out of harmony with the es- 
tablished order of things—the classes that envy success 
and rail at any opinions but their own. A newspaper 
that panders to these classes can get them as a follow- 
ing, but whether they count by thousands or by hun- 
dreds of thousands, their value to am advertiser of sub- 
stantial goods is very small. 

Under the high pressure methods of soliciting ad- 
vertisements that prevail in most newspaper offices 
the real choice of the advertising public is frequently 
so clouded by conditions as to be indistinct. Voluble 
and seductive solicitors often make claims of any kind 
required to influence the advertiser, and they are 
ceaselessly at work. No office, no retirement is sacred 
from some of them. 

Almost invariably a heavy discount is made for a 
contract covering a large amount of space or to be 
used within a time limit. Special rates and free read- 
ing notices figure largely in many of the deals. In the case 
of large general advertisers it is usually difficult to say 
what help has come from any single medium, and so 
they are apt to continue the use of publications that 
would be promptly dropped if the exact facts were 
understood. 


Hundreds of times have I written on the same subject in 
a similar vein until finally the musical people of Europe and 
America learned what this question of advertising signified 
for them and although there are many who have not yet real- 
ized the tremendous import to them of this question of adver- 
tising, yet now after more than a quarter of a century of in- 
cessant energy applied to the attempt at illumination, there 
are many who recognize it without any further explanation. 
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- The Cost. 


HE cost of production of a newspaper is much 
greater with us than here in Europe; and we de- 
mand information that costs more than literary 
contributions do. The result is that the uni- 
versality of a paper's circulation brought about 

by the universality of its information makes it so costly a 
medium that all possibility of good profits is lost. There 
was a time when musical papers might have made a sufficient 
percentage of profit on cost to give hopes of a fair income but 
now the costs of production and circulation are so great that 
they swallow the whole possible profit. 

The one point I have always insisted upon is this namely: 
I have always declared that the publication of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER in any of its departments—Art or Trade—was a 
business proposition just as a daily paper is a business prop- 
osition, for I know that any other view of the question would 
be false and would lead to dismemberment and dissolution. 
It was only through a rigorous insistence upon that principle 
that THE MUSICAL COURIER won out, and, curious to re- 
late, the very victory,—the first and only one of its kind in the 
history of journalism—was held against me as an evidence 
that I was wrong. Had I been right in the estimation of these 
critics they could not have criticized me because then there 
would not have been, because there could not have been, any 
MUSICAL COURIER. 

The paper had to be paid first for its copies printed and 
next for its space devoted to the various kinds of advertising 
and if this had not been done and if it does not continue there 
could have been no MUSICAL COURIER and would be no 
MUSICAL COURIER just as it applies similarly to that Fond 
du Lac paper above quoted and to the New York Herald. 





Experiences. 

ND how varied and numberless have been my ex- 
periences in the pursuit of this principle. And 
one word here. Do you know that we have 
printed more than 100,000 notices about profes- 
sional musicians entirely free of charge during 





the past 26 years! 

Astonishing, isn’t it? But I can prove it. 

And how were we enabled to do this? Only because we 
insisted upon the payment of our advertising spaces and upon 
the payment for reading the paper. 

These poor musicians—these women and men—who are 
among those who have received free of charge, the 100,000 
and more notices could not have had that benefit during all 
these years had the paper not existed and it never could have 
existed on any other basis than a strict, straightforward, hon- 
est, incorruptible business basis—enemies or no enemies be- 
cause of the insistence on this principle. And we did make 
enemies ; for we had to. 

Face the world with any principle; I don’t care what it is 
or in which direction or how you do it; but face the world with 
a principle and you invite opposition, because you at once in- 
terfere with individual interests and plans and schemes. 

It is unavoidable. 

Let us say, as an example, that from tomorrow forward 
as a matter of journalistic conscience, this paper will antago- 
nize Wagner's operas because of the morbidity of the text, the 
exhibition of incest to the youthful mind, the pessimistic tend- 
ency of the works and the sensuousness of the music in its 
application to the lubricity of the episodes. Suppose this were 


done. 









Imagine the interests that would at once attack us and 
denounce us and cast reflections upon our motives (although 
it may be observed that they might be pure; it is possible con- 
sidering the subject). Thousands of music dealers backed by 
hundreds of music publishers having shelves filled with Wag- 
ner music, supported by tens of thousands who have been or 
are studying Wagner and those making a living’ singing Wag- 
ner would lift their voices like a “Meistersinger” chorus, to call 
us every confounded denunciatory title. They would be fol- 
lowed by managers, associates, business relatives, stage and 
scenery makers, musicians of the orchestra etc., etc. 

I merely wish to show what the adoption of one principle 
and its public enunciation is apt to bring forth in the way of 
interested opposition only. Now imagine a paper like this 
which has fought hundreds of musical problems of such cali- 
bre and then consider how large the army of its enemies must 
necessarily be. And each one of these enemies is ready to 
make some kind of an accusation tending to injure the editors. 

And yet how could the paper have succeeded otherwise 
than on just such a basis, viz: representing a journalistic con- 
science and having the confidence to demand recognition of its 
work by insisting on the business law that money must be 
paid for its advertising spaces! 

It would otherwise have been doomed! 


The Moral Cowards. 


ND yet there have been people associated with the 
paper who were actually reluctant to ask for 
money for the paper when that money was as 
honestly earned as the London Times, the Paris 
Matin or the Vienna Freie Presse earn their divi- 

dends. Exactly the same honesty as The Cable Company or 

the Baldwin or the Steinway or the Knabe house demonstrate 

in the production of their dividends and that is by demanding a 

quid pro quo, and because of this same kind of honesty—name- 

ly honesty itself—these representative firms have always been 
voluntary advertisers in this paper together with thousands of 
other honest firms and people. 

Naturally, I never had any confidence in any one associ- 
ated with THE MUSICAL COURIER who could not insist 
upon the enforcement of our business theories with enthusi- 
asm; I had no confidence in such a person because, feeling as 
I always did, that every dollar paid into this office meant more 
than equivalent in returns, I knew that those who could not 
demand payment were either worthless in their contributions 
to these columns in their own estimation or they had so little 
confidence in journalism that they never properly were a part 
of it. I felt very much as if they were dishonest in proposing 
to give free of charge that which others were paying for; I 
felt frequently that they were too stupid to be honest, and 
hence they were doomed to get out of the horizon of this 
establishment. 

One of these curiosities has recently gone so far as to state 
under oath that he could not approve of our methods and yet 
during many, many years he calmly and without protest ac- 
cepted a salary that comprised his living and he never even 
resigned from the paper and he was actually willing to return 
to it within recent date. He could not now even appreciate 
or understand that his own incompetency was never more em- 
phatically revealed than when he made that oath in which he 
proposes no remedy of the evils he complains of and shows no 
repentance for taking thousands of dollars each year for 
twenty years, now proclaimed by him to have been earned by 
dishonest methods. Just think of such an experience; for this 































is one that needs some airing although I do not believe it is 
unique in the newspaper business; there are fools on all papers. 


Ethics and Advertising. 


ERY few persons, relatively speaking, have gauged 
the real meaning of advertising ethics. Probabiy 
the general conception of what advertising really 
is is still exceedingly vague and although it is the 
most powerful of all modern levers in commerce, 

finance, diplomacy, science, society and art, the underlying 

foundation upon which this tremendous machine has been con- 
structed is hardly thought of, much less conceived. 

We cannot expect people reared in the narrow circum- 
scribed zone of productive musical activity to grasp this ques- 
tion of advertising at once and without preparatory schooling 
when we know that some of the keenest minds in commerce, 
manufacture and finance have permitted it to escape them, thus 
virtually delivering the market to their competitors who had 
grasped it. And just as in other lines of human work, so in 
the musical line will those who fail to appreciate the value to 
them of advertising continue to obscure their own careers or 
fail altogether. 

It is because they do not appreciate the science of adver- 
tising that hundreds, nay thousands of music publishers and 
dealers find their shelves filled with compositions which should 
long since have been disseminated and made profitable in all 





directions. 

It is because they fail to see «he philosophy of modern ad- 
vertising methods that many pian> and musical instrument 
manufacturers are actually throwing their commerce into the 
coffers of their wise competitors. 

It is because they cannot conceive the great value of pub- 
licity through the various forms of paid advertising that hun- 
dreds and thousands of fine musical talents decay every year 
and finally die in obscurity. 

Therefore the following from the London Pall Mall Ga- 
zette has its value and must be reprinted: 


An American musical paper which has a certain 
notoriety even in England contains the following amaz- 
ing line in its issue of May 30: “Musicians who do not 
advertise have nothing worth advertising.” Music in 
the old days, according to this idea, must have been in 
a very parlous way, for we have not so far known it 
put upon record that such men as Beethoven, for ex- 
ample, ever used advertisement for the advancement 
of their music; and what of Mozart, Gluck, Wagner, 
Verdi, and others who did not advertise in public 
prints, although in the case of Gluck and Wagner they 
carefully explained the meaning to be attached to their 
departure from the trend which music had taken in 
their time? It would seem to us incredible that Bee- 
thoven should send his portrait, with, let us say, a 
thousand thalers, to some large American paper, faintly 
trusting that by so doing his work might become 
known to the multitude at large. And yet this is the 
exact and logical conclusion of that extraordinary sen- 
tence which we do not hesitate to repeat: “Musicians 
who do not advertise have nothing worth advertising.” 


Beethoven received a donation from the London Philhar- 
monic Society the officers of which, hearing of his financial 
distress immediately decided to come to his rescue while Ger- 
many and Austria remained indifferent. Had there been a 
MUSICAL COURIER in his day this could not have hap- 
pened. Mozart died young and poor. As admitted by the 
amiable writer of the above paragraph Gluck and Wagner 
“carefully explained” and, in fact as an advertiser Richard 
Wagner was a genius; he understood the art long before that 
word was ever associated with it. His name actually sizzled 
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in thousands of publications for thirty odd years and when the 
questions cooled down and a danger of silence began to men- 
ace he started a fresh advertising boom. Verdi was inces- 
santly advertised. His name floated on both sides of the Ap- 
penines and up and down in France on all sides and when the 
papers began to publish year upon year his income from the 
royalties on his operas his continued advance in fortune was 
secured. These points prove that even the best of works re- 
quire publicity—otherwise advertising, to become known and 
appreciated. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that in the days of Mozart 
and Beethoven advertising was not known as we know it today 
and had either of these two geniuses lived in a period of pub- 
licity both would have been enriched, positively enriched had 
they been properly advertised. Therefore musicians who do 
not advertise now, when advertising is the science of publicity 
“have nothing worth advertising” and if they have it how can 
any one know it better than we can? Who can assert that 
those musicians who do not advertise have written better 
works than Richard Strauss whose compositions are adver- 
tised? Who is the unknown? Mention him. It cannot be 
done. 

Certainly, absolutely, musicians who do not advertise 
have nothing worth advertising, and when this paper made 
that statement it really enacted a law, for it can be made axi- 
omatic. Does anybody know of any unknown great musical 
works, works that have not been or are not advertised? Men- 
tion them. Impossible. 

It is because the advertising is an ethical question, its full 
dignity becoming gradually manifest to those who have not 
yet given due attention to its vastness and its power and its 
benefits, that it is bound to become part of every nation’s life 
and art. It constitutes a beautiful study in itself. But it must 
be studied and there are some minds that cannot even get as 
far as studying it. A man, for instance, who will accept its 
benefits for 20 years (for every paper exists solely only through 
its advertising) and then claim that he disagrees with the 
methods pursued and does not even propose a plan with a 
guarantee back of it that it will succeed, to substitute in place 
of the so-called objectionable plan; such a person has 
never attained the mental dignity of understanding the sub- 
limity of judicious publicity. It is the one avenue to fame and 
therefore I must cease discussing the question for the benefit 
of another for fear that I might transgress against one of its 
fundamental rules which insists upon substantial recognition 
for such work. One thing is sure and that is that so far as 
the present powers that be are concerned no one will ever 
again secure a living or a salary from this paper unless he first 
of all believes in himself and next in the absolute necessity of 
paying for advertising and demanding payment. Furthermore 
he must recognize the great ethical principle that a paper dare 
not advertise free of charge those persons who compete with 
the persons who pay for advertising. That is the great crime 
with which I have been charged, namely of refusing free ad- 
vertising to musicians when their competitors and colleagues 
were paying. I would not submit to such a subversion of 
newspaper ethics particularly as the hypocrisy of such conduct 
could hardly be detected. I am willing to be charged with 
that crime for another indefinite period, but I can assure Mr. 
Strauss that if he pays for advertising, Mr. Reger or Mr. De- 
bussy will not get it without paying, and Jupiter Annunciator 
knows I am right. 

BLU MEN BERG. 
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SCHUMANN AS A WRITER. 


LETTERS OF HIS YOUTH. 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
























































































say ‘it was And yet | believe that if I had ever been of from accessist t nister, and always go a nd in cuffs 
expression is the law any use in the world it would have been in music. I have and chapeau ba Art pleads | “ with beauty, and 
of art; self repression is the felt a great power impelling me on to music, and even a my world is my creation and th irt. I am free and 
law of action Ihe reticent creative impulse—without overestimating myself But eternal, compose, and am it { Law ponderously 
Anglo-Saxon acts ; the gestur hack to the daily bread ! the law books are congealing ays I give nothing acts and ta Cc! Invic pe rhaps 
ing Continental feels; thet is me into ice, so that flowers of my fantasy will hardly 1 murder comes up, and ther ' mighty glad of it.’ 
the rule for centuries agone. yearn to blossom out into the spring of the world any Wieck’s (the famous pia pedagoguc proposition 1s 
Robert Schumann, the silent longer Schumann's reference t even a creative in good: ‘Let Robert try it x 1 t th mm lf his opin 
creator of great music, was pulse” is significant n is favorable | rely ill not lack for fame and 
at once self expression and Chis burning love for the art could not be suppressed lf after the six months there ightest doubt in his 
self control combined. Every however, and in August, 1830, he writes again ind, nothing is t ca ply study another year 
measure that he wrote spelled “I question myself with my mind, my feeling, my int pass my ¢cxaminatior i y have spent four years 
concentration. The pianola- ligence, the past, the present and the future, my powers n all at preparation. Farew ther dear, and all th 
fingered schoolgirl who glibly my hopes, my prospects, everything—and they have all ther dear one and if t t " r | write you 
dashes off her surface runs destined me for music from my earliest childhood up. from beautiful Hei rg, st you would rather think 
looks blankly at “Kreisleri- Think of my whole life, my childhood, my boyhood, my f me as poor | happy in my art than as poor and un 
ana” or the “Symphonic youth, and tell me openly whither it was that my nature ippy in law he future » big 
Etudes.” They express something deeper than the music or was always impelling me And granted that I deny my Romer 1UMANN 
than art itself. They are weighty, not with the artist’s con- calling—that I assume as my profession a science which ] His mother w y decided 1 t her n have his own 
scious effort to depict his own emotion, but with the unde- do not love and hardly respect—what prospect does it give way, and ent him to Leip to study Itw his 
liberate striving of a great soul actively to reach the high me? What circle of activity, what kind of a life With intention to be a virt und | tudied t end wit! 
est in its own individual way what class of peopl all I associate * * © A deadly Friedrich Wieck, w late ec ‘ father-i iw I 
It is this quality of expression balanced by reserve which humdrum succession of four gt hen lawsuits! And shall is practice he wa verzca however. and. not content 
made Schumann an embryonic literary genius with the ordinary wit f prog ej 
He had the sensitive assimilative soul of the poet \ i echa " , he 
He was at one intuitively with all the intimate re nent laming of g ff 
and subtle beauties of the world of nature and of This put ‘ { P , 
art. He revelled in all fantasy, and his youthful virt His se v I he ¢ 
brain heaped up flashing metaphors and suggestive fortune f the w V f 
thoughts in sheer unconscious riot And yet he had carrie t y ert 
wrote not as Wagner, because his own thoughts and { wie t w | ‘ 
personality were pleasing to consider, not as many ‘ i | 
a budding genius, simply to turn a striking phrase; S 
his words poured from his pen unconsciously—and ‘ { 
always with the deepest sense unsaid. Schumann eff f 
was color itself, force personified in his writings 
and all without a thought for style “Goop Morier, Gor Herese, RB ' » Eu 
They come in modest form, the writings of this « Goov Fovas Kal | f 
tone poet. There are only two volumes of his let- g und heavenly t | " f 
ters, one of them edited by Clara Schumann, the gy better t ' e leave 
other by Gustav Jansen, and one of his criticisms; draw t gold 
and yet the grain within is golden, and the chaff é Carry the 
but little. They tell the story of his life in simple, Pay | | flutter 
forceful phrase, and as such some extracts from g ‘ ‘ good 
them will, be found of interest Many of those wther of , ‘ my 
most interesting from a literary standpoint will cw f ec : er 
have to be omitted, but from the meagre reproduc g ett i nost. not 
tions some idea will be given of the quaintness and ‘ . wont . 
originality of Schumann's style é iy vw breal net a 
To be sure, Schumann was an educated man { the 
His rare singleness of purpose and reticence of wi ; ‘ ' 
spirit came not frony narrowness of vision, but from flig ; 
his larger spirit. His father, who owned a re- f the *} ; 
spectable bookstore in Zwickau, near Leipsic, natur- 1 me . | ng 
ally gave Robert a thorough high school course at . of ng W oide 
home. Here he took to the classics with great ‘ Baek, aff ¥ ' ; 
avidity, and had his independent views upon all the possible ‘ Pay 
great litterateurs of the Greek and Roman ages wnaties . a ' " 
In a letter to his friend Fleschig he speaks as fol poet Vult ‘ ghtly 
lows of his studies: pr I : 
“I am throngh with Sophocles, except the Philoc : Crm 
tetes, and have just begun the Crito, for which I cng ‘ word of ) the 
don't care much, and don't understand some parts te \ x | KT 
of it. Plato is a matter of taste. Tacitus and ' ; g 
Sallust attract me very much, but Cicero I simply ‘ Zeuschrift fair M k a per : 
cannot bear. He is a ‘Rabulist, Charlatan and t f es at Lei ed 
Windbeutel.” You have to leave his individuality CLARA WIECK-SCHUMANN AT EIGHTEEN. by frm C. F. Kahnt N foleer. H elf 
out of the question if you are going to like him, and carried t f literary w f { 
that I simply cannot do. Jean Paul takes first place in my af I have anything to do w any e but s ire i er ‘ lw ter ¢ 4 
fections. I rank him above every one, even Schiller.” creatures of the rt * * * And what do I get t of ticles pub ‘ t ' " ' 
The following two letters, written at this time to his it? If I succeed, an Oberactuarius in a ntry tow! f a. follow f the pay 
mother, who had insisted upon Robert's going to the uni 2000 inhabitants. and Goo thaler salary Mother L Act elf e} ‘ ' ’ 
versity to study jurisprudence, show how little sympathy earnestly into your heart and mine, and ask yourself ' gions thes , , ‘ 
he had for law. and how great were his inclinations for seriously whether I can endure this dead monotony for a_ well ed ted g pM 
music : lifetime. * * ® If God has given me the fantasy and gathered ' é 
Herpecerac, November 11, 1820 power to gain me a less unlovely mode of fe, why she | Wieck ' s¢ We ' pre ! / 
I have to give a sad answer to one of your questions ] not choose it? . . * Art says If vou are diligent of a bie new m r . ‘ 1 by 
You mentioned music and my piano playing. Ah, mother, that you win the goal thin three years Law says: ‘In three Hofmeister ." “ re f it 
‘< almost done with, and I play little and very badly. The years’ time perhaps you will be the second Accessist, and next month * * * The t " 
torch of the music genius is mildly dying out, and I look will be making 16 groschen a year Art goes or I am will be fresher 
back upon my whole musical life as a glorious dream, a free as heaven. and the whole world is my haven.” Law kind, and it will tor lat w of 






dream which certainly existed, but of which I can only shrugs its shoulders, and says: ‘I am eternal subordination, musical aff 
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two other music teachers and myself (all practicing mu- 
sicians, with the exception of my nine-fingered self), and 
that gives the affair prominence already, as most of the 
music journals are run by dilettantes.” 

Schumann's love for Clara Wieck, the daughter of his 
teacher, dates from this time. His affection was 
returned, but the couple had many difficulties to overcome 
before they could be married, especially the opposition of 
Wieck, Clara’s father. Meanwhile Robert was 
devoting himself more and more to composition. This 
period gave birth to many of his best works, such as the 
“Carnival,” the “Davidsbiindler Tanze,” “Kreisleriana” and 
His letters teem with interesting 
To Captaan Fricken, author 


between the bass and treble that they have great organic 
cohesion and intensity; but they necessarily reqmre fine 
working out to take effect. The F major nocturne is one 

of the most simple instances of this imitative trend. 
Only once in all the letters do we find a trace of self 
assertion ; that is in the following burst of righteous indig- 
nation at Wieck’s opposition to bis suit for Clara: 
“May, 


former 


1838 
Friedrich “To Clara: 

“Your father calls me phlegmatic! The ‘Carnival’ and 
the F sharp minor sonata and phlegmatic! In love with a 
girl like you and phlegmatic! And you let him say that? 
He said that I had not written anything in the paper for 
six weeks; in the first place, that isn’t so, and in the second 
place, if it were so he knows what I’ve been doing besides. 


the “Symphonic Etudes.” 
allusions to the compositions 
of the theme of his “Symphonic Etudes,” the great com- 


poser wriies - . . 
; Sivtemed. see * * * Up to now I have written eighty printed pages 

“As .regards your variations, I find in them the fault for the paper, besides doing all the work of the editing. 
common to the modern school—too much similarity. Vhe I have finished ten big compositions in the last two years 


(and one’s heart blood goes into that). I have spent sev- 
eral hours daily in hard study of Bach and Beethoven, and 
have done a great deal of my own work—carried on a 
large correspondence punctually, I am a young man of 
twenty-eight, an artist of hot blood, and in spite of all 
that I haven't stepped outside of Saxony within the last 


hould always lie before us, but the glass through 
which it should be different in color—as if varied 
colors of glass had been joined together, so that the land- 


object 
we see 
scape is now rosy, as at sunset, now golden, as in sunny 
I am really speaking of myself, for 1, too, have 
written variations on theme. I shall cali them 
‘Pathétique,’ and I have tried to bring out the pathos, if 
As is well known, Schu- 
mann eventually called the etudes “Symphoniques.” 


morning 


your 
eight years; I have sat still and saved my money, made no 


outlay on banquets or horses, and all this diligence, this 
simplicity of life, this labor meets with no recognition 
We would rather always be modest, 
For once I have praised 


such it be, in different colors.” 


from your father! 
but they don’t always let us 
myself,” 

In the same connection a reference to the sale of Schu- 


Of the G minor sonata he writes to Clara Schumann: 


Marcu, 1838 

“You right about the last movement of the sonata. 

I am quite dissatisfied with it, excepting in a few passion- 

ate passages, and have had to throw it all away. The first 

movement I have left as I first wrote it—not as you know 

it The third sonata will be in 
I’ minor, and different from the others. 

“You passed a rather superficial judgment on the ‘Davids- 

I find them quite different from the ‘Car- 

One thing 


are 


mann’s compositions will be found of interest: 

“OCTOBER 27, 1839. 
Your father said that no one bought my com- 
positions. This came into my head when I was at Breit- 
kopf & Hartel’s lately, and I asked them about it. They 
looked in their books, where everything is exactly listed, 
and gave me the following results to tell you: Of the ‘Car- 


You will like it, though. samt Tee: 


bundlertanze.’ 


and related to it as faces are to masks. 


nival, 
I know, that the dances were created out of joy, the ‘Car- nival’ and the ‘Phantasiestiicke’ from 250 to 300 copies 
nival’ out of sorrow each have been disposed of, and of the ‘Kinderscenen,’ 


which came out only half a year ago, from 300 to 350 copies 


The piano 
Therefore, “it is not so bad,’ | said to 


“l am having a good time with the quartets 
have been sold. 


is getting too limited for me, and in my old compositions 
myself, and went on my way well pleased.” 


i now hear lots of things I scarcely know the meaning of 
It is No more delightful letters can be found in 
canonic form; I always hear the after occurring voice first, of, in fact, in little other literature, than in Schumann's 
correspondence with his wife, Clara Wieck, who 
while had advanced to the first rank as a pianist. 
Liszt heard her in Vienna in 1837, and said of her per- 
formance: “Her talent delighted me. She has great qual- 
ities, deep, true feeling, and constant inner exaltation.” 
Schumann took the greatest interest in her playing, of 
which he was extremely proud, and expressed it by his 
continual good advice. “I wish you had studied the fugue in 
Vienna,” he says; “there are good theoreticians there. Don’t 
miss it, whenever you have the opportunity. Bach is my 
daily bread; in him I purify myself, and create new ideas. 
I think it was Beethoven who said somewhere: ‘We are 
* * * One thing 
Too many of 
7 * . 


especially strange how ideas always come to me in all musical, 
mean- 


often in inversion, or distorted rhythm 
Franz 


This tendency of to 
at once one element of his matchless vigor and one element 
He interweaves his theme so intricately 


Schumann's imitation constitutes 


of his obscurity 


EDMOND MONOD 
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8 Boulevard de ls Tour me—why not rather the ‘Phantasiestiicke’? In the ‘Carni- 





val’ one piece comes up so quickly after the other, and not 


every one can enjoy that kind of thing, whereas, in the 
‘Phantasiestiicke’ one can settle down and be comfortable 
a little. But just as you will! I think that 
girl you think too little of the music, that is, of the inti 
mate, simple cordiality and unaffectedness of it. You'd 
rather have storm and lightning all the time, always some- 
But there certain 


circumstances 


as a 


often 


thing original and absolutely new are 


old and eternal moods and which always 


appeal to us. * * 
figures and forms; 


° in 


Romanticism does not consisi 
it exists only when the artist is in gen 
eral a poet. I'll show you all of this better with some of 
the ‘Kinderscenen’.”’ 

Beginning as they do with the boy and gir! 
these Jetters of Robert to Clara 


open, and later they bear the same stamp of sincerity and 


friendship, 


are naively simple and 


comradeship. The two indulge in gentle raillery de- 


lightful. “What's the 


very 


matter with you, Clara?” Robert 


mildly remonstrates; “you told me to write quartets—'‘but 
quite clearly, please’—that sounds like a Dresden young 
lady.” 

Again, with a little masculine stroke: “But I esteem 
Prume higher than you do. Let me tell you something, 
Clarchen. I have often observed that the personal element 


has a great deal of influence upon your judgment. Confess 
it! Any one who is well disposed to you, who gives in 
to you, who yields to your judgment, in general, any one 
who has anything in common with your fiancé, at once 
makes a good impression upon you. I'll wager that if 


Prume came to you, and lighted a cigar, and said, ‘Now 
play me one of those glorious Novelettes,) you would at 
once write, “Prume is a fine man, and as an artist he 
already stands upon a very high plane. Am I right 

(The Prume referred to is a Belgian violinist, a con 
temporary of De Beriot, chiefly remembered for his vir 
tuvso piece, “La Melancholia.” ) 

Schumann's tender loyalty to Clara Wieck is no less 
touchingly displayed. “Today it is Jubilate,” he says, “and 
I should like to rejoice and weep at once over the utter 
joy and sorrow which heaven has given me to bear. But 
don’t think that I am sad. I feel so well, so active, my 
work gocs so easily, and I am so happy in the thought of 
you, I can’t help telling you.” * * * (July 10, 1839.) 
“In your romance again I heard that we were made for 


“=e Every one of your thoughts comes 


to thank for a 


each other 


from my soul, just as I have you my 
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music.” * * * (July 12.) “It’s wonderful! When did Then came Chopin's F minor concerto, played by Leopold delicately that one was forced t ) unreservedly in the 
you write the piece in G minor? In March I had precisely Godowsky in a manner surpassingly beautiful; his touch, tempestuous applause of the audienc Deutsche Wacht 
the same idea. Our sympathy is marvelous.” especially in the piano passages, being simply magical Berlin, December 13, 1905 
Finally the lovers could not longer live without one Berliner Morgenpost, November 9, 1004 
another, and as Wieck’s obstinate refusal to sanction the Chis musici belongs to the t plamists of 
marriage still continued, they precured a requisition of The soloist was Leopold Godowsky, who played Chopin's the present day \ egres f forte, the finest grada 
the court setting aside the parental opposition. They were concerto in F minor in h wn mag ent style rhe tions, the most subtle shades of touch are subservient to 
married in 1840, after six long years of waiting audience. which C4 he y par greeted his him, and from his fingers there streams melody such as 
Another note from the last of Schumann's Jugendbriefe performance wi storms of appla Freie Deuts« no other living pianist can evoke. On Tuesday evening 
says: “You spoke in your last letter of a place where you Presse, Berlin, November 9, 1004 Godowsky was very good form, his performance, espe 
could take me away. Don't estimate my needs so highly cially of Liszt’s works, was so magnificent that his audi 
I want but to be nowhere but with a piano and you near This ex ent musician gave us in Chopin’s F minor ence was quite carried away and broke into enthusiastic 
me And happy with his Fligel and his hard won love concerto a perfor ce of the very first rank, his playing applaus« Berliner Boérsen-Zeitung, January 10, 1005 
we leave the childlike genius in this phase of his life reaching t legre« f subtle finish both as regards ton 
(To be continued.) and execution. The larg especially was a marvel of Extracts From a Current Magazine. 
beauty. his t ch ne it singing juaiity whiecl m Rut vou will she fluted 
- other ving pianist " eto] luce Berliner Bor No,” he organed, sighingly 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, PIANO POET. sen-Zeitung, November 10, 1904 Why not?” she echo nding-boardingly 


Here are some Berlin criticisms of Godowsky 


Godowsky is a poet at the piano, a tasteful, refined musi 
cian. It would be impossible to play Chopin’s F minor Played once mor - 
mcerto with more charm and beauty thar he does . well know 
Berliner Tageblatt, November 8, 1904 cution, his ripe « pix 
It is hardly necessary t 
Chepin’s F minor concerto was played with a beauty of player par excellence, and 
tone which was ideal; one seemed to be surrounded by the 4Pplause showed that this v 
fragrance of violets, the room seemed far away, and one ‘“" De he Reichsar 
was wrapped in the magic of this harmony of sweet sounds. '9%4 
E. E. Taubert, in Die Post, Berlin, November 8, 1904 Herr G wsky played 
(op 35) npiy nag 
Leopold Godowsky had a triumphal success with his execution, temp ‘ 
rendition of Chopin’s F minor concerto. He has the full of each 1 ent, | have 
equipment of the Chopin player, and brought out all the rendered so beautifully. | 
delicate, caressing beauty of the different parts, the pearly displayed not only extrer 
running passages and the more robust rubati, till one was in simplicity ! neeptior 
reminded of lace tracery and garlands of flowers.—Berliner played without the pedal 
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HOTEL CECIL, 
LONDON, JULY 26, 1900. | 
“Don Giov has once again been relegated to the last 
Covent Garden season. It was mounted for the 
first time this year last Tuesday week, with a fine cast. 
Signor Battistini took the Don's part, repeating the great 
suceess he had last autumn. His impersonation has the ut- 
most elegance of bearing, plausibility of manner, and his 
singing was wonderfully fine. It is undoubtedly one of his 
best parts. Caruso sang Don Ottavio’s music quite mag- 
nificently; although he has worked hard during the season 
bears not the slightest trace of fatigue. The 
Mile. Destinn, Agnes Nichols and Mlle. 
Donalda, an arch Zerlina. Mlle. Destin sang 
beautifully, and so did Madame Nichols. If the latter only 
acted as well as she sings, she would be one of the most 
valued members of the company. Mr. Marcoux was the 
Commendatore. He was duly impressive, but he has a 
habit of singing out of tune upon occasions. The opera 
was repeated on Monday evening with Scotti as the Don. 
eS & 

“La Tosca” was repeated on Wednesday evening with 
Signor Fazzini as Cavaradossi, instead of Caruso. His in- 
terpretation of the part. cannot compare in any way with 
the latter's. His voice is nothing extraordinary, and he had 
but an imperfect grip of the emotion of the part. Madame 
Giachetti was again extraordinarily fine as the Tosca, espe- 


anni” 
day ) of 


his voice 


three ladies were 


who was 


cially in the second act. 


fe & 

Last night “Armide” was again given; tonight “La 
Bohéme,” and tomorrow “Madame Butterfly” ends the 
season, 

Mile. Donalda was quietly married to Mr. Seveilhac at a 


West End registry office on Monday, appearing the same 


evening in “Don Giovanni.” Her husband sang last night 


in “Armide.” 
= & 

Manners opened his five weeks’ season of opera in 
the Theatre on Saturday night. There 
ery full house. The performance, however, was only 
fairly good. The theatre is too small to allow of an ade- 
quate orchestra, and a weakness in strings was very notice- 
able at “Lohengrin,” which has not been given at 
Covent Garden this year, was the opera mounted. The 
best thing about the performance was the fine singing of the 
Mr, Manners has always been noted for his excel- 
lent choristers. Wilson Pembroke, who acted better than 
1 dignified Lohengrin. Fanny Moody was 
an ideal Elsa, nor Miss Toni an effective Ortrud. 
James, the Telramund, gave a fine impersonation, 
Manners himself was a dignified King 

 @& 

“Eugene Onegin” are to be given 
On Monday night Joseph O'Mara 
“Tannhauser.” 


Mr 
English at Lyric 


Was 4 \ 
times 


chorus 
he sings, made ; 
sc reely 
Lewys 


and Mr 


“Les Huguenots” and 
during the first week 
a very successful appearance in 
fe & 
\ weck or two ago I mentioned the fact that the Covent 
Garden Syndicate had been concerned in gégotiating for a 


made 








e 
~ 
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season of German opera in January and February. The 
negotiations were said to have fallen through, but from 
another source comes the news that M. Van Dyck has 
leased Covent Garden for six weeks early in the next year, 
and that Wagner performances will be given with Mottl 
and Viotti (of Amsterdam) as conductors. From inquiries, 
however, it would seem that nothing is definitely settled as 
yet. 
ess 

It is said that M. Messager is one of the candidates for 
the vacant post of director of the Paris Grand Opera. 

eS & 

Puccini has informed his London friends that he has 
decided to set to music a libretto by M. Vaucaire based on 
Pierre Louys’ “La Femme et le Pantin.” The “puppet” in 
the story is a man who is the blind slave of a worthless 
woman. 

es = 

It will be remembered that while Puccini was in London 
a few weeks ago he received a telegram from Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, saying that he had an idea for a libretto. Puc- 
cini went over to Italy at once, but the project came to 
nothing. 

ee & 

The official list of the Promenade novelties, just issued, 
agrees with the forecast I was able to give recently. The 
usual group of malcontents are raising the usual cry about 
British music, because there are only six native novelties 
to be given. As a matter of fact, among the other novel- 
ties no one nation is represented by more than half a dozen 
works, so that this country can claim to be fully represented 
as, say, Germany or France. 

eG & 

Among the British composers 
Vaughan Williams and Norman O'Neill. 
tock is always interesting; Joseph Holbrook sometimes so; 
nothing by George Halford (the well known Birmingham 
conductor) or by J. H. Foulds (a member of the Halle 
Orchestra) has as yet been heard in the metropolis. 

eo & 

As regards the foreign novelties, Sibelius’ “Finlandia” 
has already been produced at Liverpool with much success. 
One will be interested in hearing Busoni’s two works and 
Bruneau’s “Entr’acte Symphonique,” from “Messidor,” 
and the group of new Russian works by Arensky, Borodine, 
Liadoff and Moussorgsky should be interesting. Among 
the eleven “additions to the repertory” Strauss’ horn con- 
certo in E flat will attract the most attention. 

ee 

In another direction there will be a welcome innovation 
at Queen’s Hall this autumn. A new and elaborate system 
of ventilation has been installed, and instead of stewing in 
stale, hot air and tobacco fumes, as before, we shall be able 
to enjoy the music in a comparatively fresh atmosphere. 

ze & 

Royalty is so versatile in its accomplishments nowadays 
that I was scarcely surprised to find the Duke of Con- 
naught turning musical critic the other day. The occasion 
was the annual prize giving of the R. A. M. over which 


are works by Messrs. 
Granville Ban- 


the Duke presided, at Queen’s Hall. The royal critic deliv- 
ered himself of an opinion concerning the work of a young 
student which had been performed during the afternoon. 
He said that it was “charming music, full of melody, full 
of light and shade, and full of ‘go.’” So now probably all 
the publishers will rush after the fortunate young man, H. 
Bath, who produced this masterpiece. The work is called 
“A Sea Picture—Orpheus and the Sirens.” It is written 
for tenor solo, female chorus, harp, strings, piano and or- 
gan. He has evidently been studying the “Sea Pictures” 
of another composer, for there are a good many Elgarian 
The work was much too 
but it 


reminiscences here and there. 
long, works always are 
not bad as a youthful effort. 
ce = 
Mischa Elman had the honor of again playing before the 
Queen a few days ago. 


of course—students’ was 


Se = 

Mme. Albani is going to make a Provincial tour in the 
autumn, accompanied by Ada Crossley and other artists 

eS & 

The last violinist of the summer, Constance Hazeldine, 
appeared on Wednesday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. The 
lady did not show herself to be anything but a very or- 
dinary player. After this we shall have peace from fiddlers 
for a month or so. 

=e = 


Percy Pitt’s place at the Promenade concerts is to be 


filled by F. Kiddle, and H. C. Tonking will also act as 
organist. Se 
MORE LONDON ITEMS. 
The name of Liza Lehmann is so well known in America 


that any information about her work must always prove of 
interest. Not only are her songs heard continually at con 
certs and recitals, but the many performances of her set- 
ting of “In a Persian Garden” have brought her name 
prominently before the musical public in every State in the 
Union. Mme. Lehmann resides in one of the many charm 
ing suburbs of London, where the perfect quiet of the 
country is an aid to serious work and where for the past 
three years all her compositions that have been given to the 
public have been written. Recently she has been superin 


tending the rehearsals of one of her latest works, “The 
Golden Threshold,” an Indian song garland, which is writ 
ten in cantata form, the words being by Sarogini Naidu, 
an East Indian girl, who was educated in England. This 
work is for quartet, chorus and orchestra, or it can be 
done as a solo quartet with piano accompaniment. The 


manuscript has just gone to the printer and will be pub 
lished in the autumn. Her opera, “The Vicar of Wake 
field,” which will also be published in the autumn, has been 
purchased by Bispham for England and America, so that 


heard in the latter country during 


it will undoubtedly be 


the coming season. Mme. Lehmann is constantly writing 
songs, many of them receiving approval from the serious 
singers of London, and she now has another large work in 


prospect. 
eS & 
A vocal recital by Eugenie and Virginia Sassard took 
of Mrs. Chamberlain in Nevern 
The young ladies were as 


place at the residence 
square, last Tuesday evening 
sisted in their program by Wladimir Cernikoff, in 
solos, and Annie V. Mukle played the accompaniments 
The program comprised duets by the sisters, as 
groups of songs in German and French by each 
Cernikoff played two groups of solos. 

eS = 

Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Connell 
Saturday last and will spend a couple of months with their 
relatives in Philadelphia 

e & 

Marguerite De-Forest Anderson has been engaged 
the Promenade concerts, her first appearance being 
gust 28, when she will be heard in several flute solos 

ce 

At the close of the term, the Royal College of Music 
gave a choral and orchestral concert in the hall connected 
with the college. The program opened with Strauss’ “Don 


piano 


well as 
Mr 


sailed for America on 


for 


Au 
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the Schumann's 


Juan” 


and closed with third part of 
“Faust,” so seldom heard in England. There was also a 
violoncello solo by Bruch, played by Mr. Packington. Two 
“Songs Without Words 


von Holst, were played for the first time and proved in 


for small orchestra, by Gustav 
Sir Charles Stanford conducted 
eS & 


Mr. and Mrs. Watkin Mills are spending a few weeks at 


teresting 


Ramsgate, where Mr. Mills is enjoying splendid golf at the 
Golf Club, 


Last 


Royal St. George and incidentally resting from 


an arduous season weck he came up to town pur 


pose-y to sing at the concert in aid of the Bishop of Lon 


Fund 


present and 


He was warmly greeted by the large audience 


itative and from the “Sicilian 


His 


German, a 


Sang a rec aria 


Verdi 


Edward 


“Glorious 
Mr. Mills 
done “by 


suited 


second number was 


song 
which is usually 


Ve spers,” by 


Devon,” by in which 


has made a splendid success and 


request” wherever he sings. It is a song capitally 


to him and he sings it with great spirit. Mr. Mills was one 


of the soloists at the recent Handel Festival in Crystal 
Palace 
at ee 
At the Harrowden School for Girls at Hendon Hall, of 
which Miss Bartlett, one of Liszt’s former pupils, is the 


principal, a pastoral opera, entitled “The May Queen,” was 


recently performed for the first time in this country, the 
whole of the music of which was selected from Gluck’s 
early operas. The music was selected and re-edited by 
J. N. Fuchs, the libretto being based on one of Favart's 


“Pastorals.” There was an opening introduction and 


chorus, five solos, some duets, a quartet and a final chorus, 


and the work was given with orchestra formed from stu 


dents of the scho John Saunders, violinist, conducted 


Chis work has been played at the Court Opera Houses in 


Vienna and Dresden 


Qt Be 
‘_—- 


Sir Charles Stanford has been 


Maat-Scl aap!) 


appointed a corresponding 


tot Bevooder ng der loon 


member of the 


kunst, the leading musical society of the Netherlands 
et wees 
= €& 

Henry J. Wood is one of the foreign conductors engaged 

to direct the Museum concerts at Frankfort next season 
at ee 
S= & 

Norah Drewett, accompanied by her mother, will leave 
for Paris in a few days, where this young artist will devot 
her time to arranging her repertory for the coming season, 
for which she has many engagements 

BASSO 
Address: 142 Vest Sist Street, New York 
Phone, 


5865-5 Riverside 





Assisted by her amateur and professional pupils, a mat 
Mme. Cellini at the New 


Among the amateur vocalists who appeared were 


inee was given last week by 


Theatre 


the Countess of Huntingdon, the Countess of Arran, and 


Mrs. Naper, of 


| rhe professional artists im 
cluded Mme. Rosetti, of the Opéra Comique, of Paris; 


Loughcrew 


Mme. Izat, Mme. Newbold Thorpe, Charles Magrath and 
Herr Claus. Eugene Kerpely was heard in some violon 
cello solos. Mme. Cellini and Coenraad van Bos were the 
accompanists \. T. Kane 


Eleonora de Cisneros in Italy. 


Cisneros, immediately after the close of 


Milan, 


Vicenza, 


Madame de 


Scala season im was engaged for the important 


spring season at where, in twenty-five days, sh« 


sang the role of Ortrud in “Lohengrin” fourteen times, a 
splendid proof of her vocal resistance, as well as a surpris 
ing manifestation of the enthusiasm with which Wagner's 
opera is received in Italy Some notices her work 
tollow 

Madame de Cisneros colors with robust and experienced 
energy the dark character of Ortrud La Provincia d 
Vicenza 

‘In Eleonora de Cisneros the public admired the extension 
and power of her magnificent voice at d the efhcient dra 
matic action She declaimed superbly the invocation, re 
ceiving the warmest applause and ovations after the du 
with Elsa, in which she disclosed a er ext linary artis 
tic giits La Freccia 

A most powerful interpret iO rd w given by 
madame de Cisneros, who by the timbre f her vibrant, 
sympathetic voice and her absolute mastet f the stag 
confirmed and increased the fame with which she is sur 
rounded Vicenza Liberale 

“Madame de Cisneros m the difficult rok ft (rt 1 had 
the opportunity of showing her emiment artist gift 


Adriatico, of Venice 


An artist of great talent and value 


neros, who was an incomparable Ortrud Il Veneto 

“Madame de Cisneros sustained admirably the role of 
Ortrud.”"—Arena di Verona 

Madame de Cisneros aroused ent! lor the power 
ind extension « f her voice and the s iperb dra it inter 
pretation She received a great demor ion for the 
phrases of the imvocation declaimed magnihcently | 
(y nale d i revise 

Excellent in every way was Madame de Cisneros in 
the difficult role of Ortrud. She was acclaimed for the 
beauty of her voice, her method of singing, | re ! 
exg éa and her most finished dramatic work l 
Periodi 
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the 
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Belgium and Holland Praise Myrtle Elvyn. 





Continental critics almost always look askance upon 
American performers. Take into consideration the triple 
presumption of being an American, only eighteen, and 
upon the concert stage, and one instinctively feels looming 





up before him the great wave of prejudice so triumphantly 
breasted by Myrtle Elvyn, the brilhant young Chicago 

nist. How easily her modesty disarmed all rancor, and 
how completely her marvel nusical endowments swept 
away all critical opposition is nowhere more trikingly 
evinced than in the following press notices from Holland 
und Brussels 

Chis time a young American pianist, Myrtle Elvyn, ap 


peared, a slender, very young, almost childlike girl, unat 


fected and lovely in bearing. Only the best can be said of 





her playing, which is marked by clarity and distinctness, 
power and warmth of delivery 
The public was delighted for once t have made the 
cquaintance of an original young artist, and lavished upon 
her grateful and stormy applause, inducing the youthful 
pianist to resp 1 with cor which were received with 
quite as vehement ippr ation L/verys he en 
Zwolsche Courant, Zwolle, March 2, 1905 
W net wit } ast ist g p t M yvrtle I vyn 
wl gave pr {f of the utm ety and for striking the 
key t peak, with a masculine vigor and warmth, and 
playing a facility and directne f attack which aroused 
t audience t a he pitcl f enthu isn Ardent bravos 
ed her after her interpretation of the Chopin im 
‘ npt | t 1 above ufter she had played 
S sympl ‘ ‘ and the frightfully diff 
wel | dy M Flvy echnic is really 
peri La Libre Crit e, | ‘ Ket 7 26, 1905 
Myrtle kelvy i plat t Ww i adn rable master 
t t tyit ip ert e and highly deve ped tech 
lier mterpretat t 4 | hose promptu p 
7 iBn r he he gave, and of the I t twelfth 
rhaps ly are ge ely ippealing tr } every pont ! 
view In the S t ’ ympl ic et her work wa 
re kable f ext ty, taste ind al juality La 
Fedeérat Artistique, Bruss« February 10, 1005 
t tere £ ‘ was given by Myrtle 
Elvy { t. M | is grea ilent, of which she 
le use in the Schumann symphonic etudes, wherein she 
‘ bited a p « tt c x " linary 1 womal : 
, ; ‘ 7 udequate t ill tect il diffe ‘ 
i at ti ‘ y leg ite and ve rt feel 
‘ N } t re le ‘ f t) cI pin 
prompt p. 3 1 the twelftl 
| t rhay r t i t | ! I 
per | { 7 M ] } ’ 
ig 
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14 RUE LINCOLN 
AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, JULY 23, 1906. 

[Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa- 
tive of Taz Musicat Courter.) 

The private examinations of the Conservatoire have been 
brought to a close, and the following are the awards of the 
examiners 
medal, Mr. 
third medal, 


Piano, (male pupils)—First 


Morand- Pierre; 


preparatory 
ruc; second medal, Mr 
MM. Servais and Gaveau. 
Miles. Royé, Hecking, Fritz and Guller; 
Miles. Haskil, Duchesne, Renelle and Fuchs; 
Miles. Alice Léon, Barret and Oudshorn 
Piano, accompaniment (male pupils)—First prize, Albert 
Wolff; sec« Flament. First honorable men- 
tion, none ; Female pupils, first prize, 
Mile. Pelliot; 


Female pupils—First medal, 
second medal, 


third, medal, 


md prize, Mr 
second, Mr. Boucher 


second prize, Mile. Gunneval 


Harmony (male pupils)—First prize, MM. Vidal, Ribol 
let; second prize, MM. Gaillon, Defay, Boucher, Paray 
First. honorable mention, MM. Robert, Lippmann, Comte, 


Cadou; second honorable mention, MM. Richepin, Renauld 
and Martignon 
Violin (preparatory )-—First medals, M 


Elwell, M. Villain; 


Hémery, Mile 
Roussel, MM 


second medals, Mlle 


Théenard and Poulet; third medals, M. Poiré, Mlle 
Amavet 
Organ—-First prize, MM. Bonnet, Barié, Vierne; second 


prize, Mr. Fauchet; first honorable mention, Alexandre 
Ceilier; second honorable mention, Mr. Bourdon 

In the organ competition the following were the mem 
Albert Lavignac, 
Auguste 


Perilhou, 


Gabriel Fauré, president ; 
Raoul Pugno,* Henri Busser, 
Georges Caussade, Henri Dallier, A 
Charles Réné, César 


bers of the jury 
Eugéne Gigout, 
Chapuis, 
Alexandre Georges, Ch. Tournemire, 
secretary. The 


Galeotti and Fernand Bourgeat, fugue to 


be performed was composed by Eugéne Gigout, and the 
Albert Lavignac 


which be- 


improvisation theme was given by 

The public examinations of the Conservatoire, 
gan on Tuesday last, are progressing daily, the following 
being the order in which the competitions come: Tuesday, 
at 9:30 o'clock, contrabass, viola and violoncello; 
o'clock, singing (male pupils) ; 
singing (female pupils) ; 
and comedy; Satur 


July 17, 
Wednesday, July 18, at 1 
July 19, at 1 o'clock, 
tragedy 


Thursday, 
Friday, July 20, at 9 o'clock, 
at 9 o'clock, harp and piano (male pupils) ; 


at 1 o'clock, 


day, July a1, 
Monday, July 23, opéra comique ; 
at 12 o'clock, violin; Wednesday, July 25, at 1 
Thursday, July 26, at {2 o'clock piano 
12 o'clock, flute, cbhoe, 
horn, 


Tuesday, 
Tuly 24, 
o'clock, 


(female pupils) ; 


opeta, 
Friday, July 27, at 
clarinet, bassoon; Saturday, July 28, at 12 o'clock, 
cornet a piston, trumpet, trombone 

These examinations are being held in the Opéra Co 
as was the case last year 


we! 


mique, ¢ 


lhe newspapers have contained numerous sketches, even 
caricatures of the competitors. It was Auguste Germain 
who set the fashion of caricaturing the 
Tt was his custom to get hold of one of the competing 
as being more observant and 


embryo artists 


students, preferably a lady, 


more sarcastic in supplying detaiis of her confréres, and 
these details were in a more or less exaggerated form given 
to the press. It is not to be supposed that the particulars 
were of artistic interest only. Such items appear often: 
“Mile. X. dyes her hair. Mlle. Y. is getting on in the 
world; she has just bought a motor car, even before she 
appears on the stage; Mr. A. has served in the army and 
iv a favorite with the ladies,” &c 

The result of all this is that these young people have their 
degree, to the 


personal vanity fostered to an excessive 


great detriment of their serious endeavor to attain artistic 
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eminence. They want to see themselves advertised at all 
times and places, and they believe that they have only to 
leave the Conservatoire to take foremost rank among the 
great actors and singers of the world. What have they 
learned in the Conservatoire? To breathe, te articulate, 
and no more, if even that. For there are some who learn 
nothing at all. “Few stage managers think much of the 
laurels of the Conservatoire, when there is a question of 
engaging a young artist. They know that where talent 
exists, it can only be developed by experience, and this ex- 
perience must be gained on the boards on the stage of the 
theatre 
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The celebrated comedian Raimond, 
alas, to record elsewhere, spent two hours in the Con- 
servatoire once, listening to the comedy class. He left, 
“Those people would never teach me how to make 
But the young ladies and gentlemen of 


cannot bear to be criticised, and every 


saying : 
the public laugh.” 
the Conservatoire 
year when for the first time they are brought into contact 
with the public, woe to the critic who ventures to hint that 
all they do is not the perfection of art and of genius. This 
is not really their fault, so much as that of the journalists 
who recount all their biographies, quote all their trivial 
sayings and doings, 
all. It does not do to take too much notice of 
for that makes them unendurable, 
are but children knowing nothing of the world, 
lies before them, and which they will have to reproduce on 
above the rank ignorant 


before the examinations come off at 
children, 
and these young students 
which all 


the boards if they are to rise 
school children. They have much to learn after they carry 
off their laurels in the benches of their academy; the pity 
is that they should be 


taken of them; that they should also need to unlearn so 


so spoiled by having undue notice 


much. 


see 
eS & 


An inquiry into the number of candidates sent up by the 
departments and by foreign countries to the annual compe- 
titions of the Conservatoire reveals the following results: 
From the date of the foundation of the Conservatoire until 
1900, the list of departments is headed by that of the Seine, 
which supplied in all, 2,358 laureates Then comes the 
Nord, with 321. The following have contributéd more than 
Haute Garonne, 163; Gironde, 160; 


Bouches-du-Rhone, 113; Pas de Calais, 


100 each: Seine-et-Oise, 
155; Rhone, 125; 
112 

a & 


The most famous Paris music hall, which up to the pres 
ent has never had a successful career, has been once more 
opened under new management. The Moulin Rouge is 
now in the hands of MM. Oller, and they have opened it as 
for English operetta, the first piece produced 
by Jones and Hall, 


and Lemaire. The 


a theatre 
being the well known “Geisha,” adapted 
to a French audience by MM. Clairville 
music of this pretty little piece is as well known in France 
as in England, but it never seems hackneyed, or fails to be 
popular. Jane Petit was much applauded in the part of 
Mimosa, and M. Morton was a great success as the China 
man. A new actress, Mile 
and I must not omit to praise the performances of MM 
Alberthal and Poudrier 

The English dancing girls, the “Cocktails” 
aris in the ballet, in which they 


Spinelly, made a decided hit, 


made their 
appearance once more in P: 
acquitted themselves as always to the great delight of the 
audience. In fact, this pretty English operetta on a Japa 
nese theme seems to assure for once the success of the 
Moulin Rouge 


es —- 
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Bas-Rhin, 95; 
Moselle, 


following 
Hérault, 67; Cote-d’Or, 62; 


Loire-Inférieure, 590; Vaucluse, 56. 
eS & 


In less proportion come the 
» . . . 
Seine-Inférieure, 06; 


Algeria has furnished a little over 30 laureates. 
 € 


Among foreign countries, the list is headed. by Belgium, 
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with 


with 131 laureates; Spain and Germany come next, 
56 each; Russia, 47; Italy, 40; America, 28; and last of 
all, England, 27 
= & 
Pauline Viardot has received so many expressions of 


condolence on the death of her brother, Manuel Garcia, that 
she finds it impossible to reply to them individually, and 
has been obliged to express through the medium of the 


the friends who cordially 


newspapers her thanks to so 
sympathized with her in her sorrow 
ce = 
The Paris comedy stage has had a serious loss in the 
recent death of M. Raimond, of the Palais Royal. For 
some months past he suffered from a cruel malady, which 


lite, 
so much mirth to others has had to endure 


has just terminated his and the artist who has caused 


cruel suffering 


in hys last days 
Mr. Raimond’s real name was Perrée, and he made his 
first appearance at the Theatre Montmartre, and was sub 


sequently seen in most of the best known Parisian comedy 


theatres, but became most popular at the Palais Royal, 
where he was invariabiy the darling of his audiences. He 
never failed to please, and his refined humor instantly 
created a favorable impression wherever he might appear 


During the past twenty years there was not one successful 
piece at the Palais Royal in which he was not one of the 
prime factors of its success, and his place will be hard to 
fill 

Mr. Raimond was an enthusiastic motorist in his spare 
moments, but for some months before his death neither 


his favorite sport nor his profession could afford him relief 


from the illness which caused his death 


e& @e 

To illustrate the contempt which the singer of an opera 
has for the poetic genius who first brought its idea into 
being, I may be permitted to tell the following story of Ar 
diti fadame Trebelli, wishing to give him a treat once 
in England, invited him to accompany her to Stratford-on 
Avon. The illustrious composer asked what was the good 
f spending time in such an outlandish place. Madame 
Trebelli said: “We can see Shakespeare's house and grave 
I have always wished to visit them.” “Shakespeare Who 
is he?” asked Arditi ‘You know, the dramatist You 
sing Romeo, Otello Ah, ves, ze librettist He do 
not interest me, nor where he is buried. I am ze artist. I 
make live ze works of ze poor librettist.” 

= & 

The brothers Isola expect to open their new theatre by 
November 1 It will be a very large theatre, holding no 
fewer than 2,800 people, not counting standing room. How 
ever, it is by no means certain that the authorities Will 
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have given their sanction to the plans of this enormous 
undertaking in time to permit of its being opened this 
year. More than likely, the Nouveau Cirque, as it now is 
will be hired out during the winter for circus performances 
ind when the spring comes will be put in hands for the 
vast alterations contemplated by the Messrs. Isola. Per 
formances at the future theatre will no doubt be on 
grand a spectacular scale as those at Drury Lane in Lor 
don, where in some recent pieces a shipwreck, a m rca 
race and a Roman horse race could all be represented wit 
case 
ese 
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classes which he took having been established by Lafon in 
1807. Other well known professors of the Conservatoire 
declamation classes were the following: Le Bargy, Delau- 
nay, Beauvallet, Baptiste the elder, Dazincourt, De Féraudy, 
Got, Bressant, Augustine Brohan, Michelot (twice) and 
Granger. But the most interesting names in this list are 
those of Talma, who taught the classes of elocution between 
1809 and 1815, and Mlle. Mars, celebrated actress and demi- 
mondaine, who acted as imspectress of the elocution 
classes between the years 1842-1847. 
t & 

At a recent autograph sale in the Hotel Drouot, the fol- 
lowing prices were paid for the writings of distinguished 
For a page of Chopin, 1,600 francs; a letter of 
a letter of Berlioz, 105 frances; a letter 
of Bizet, 30 francs; a letter of Cherubini, 17 francs; a letter 
of Donizetti, 37 francs; a letter of Gounod, 24 francs; a 
letter of Liszt, 28 francs; a letter of Saint-Saéns, 31 francs; 
a letter of Verdi, 21 francs. An extract from Rossini real- 
ized go francs. tt 

From Venice, Italy, I learn that the jury who had to 
preside over the ballad competition organized by the Gaz- 
zetta Balnéare has awarded the first prize, a gold medal, 
to the composition by Antonio Gicornieri, entitled “Reden- 
tor.” The second prize, a silver medal, was awarded to the 
ballad by Antonio Sonzogno, which bore the title “Allora 
e Adesso” 


composers : 


Wagner, 95 francs; 


(“Then and Now”). 
tt 
Umberto Giordano, the composer of “Andrea Chénier,” 
has retired to the country to work uninterrupted!y on two 
operas, which he is writing on subjects furnished by Sig 
Olindo Guerini. One of these operas, entitled “La Festa 
del Nilo,” is intended to be produced at the Opéra here in 


Paris. The motive is supplied by one of Victorien Sardou's 
dramas. The second opera, “Marcella,” has been ordered 
by the publisher, Ed. Sonzogno 


te & 
A pleasant impromptu, “thé-musicale” took place last 
Friday afternoon in the rooms of Delma-Heide, the Paris 
correspondent of Tae Musica, Courter. Among the art 
ists who met on this occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 
Glose and Augusta Glose, of Washington, D. C.; Grace 











Whistler-Misick, of Paris and London; Mrs. Borden-Car- 
ter, mother of the soprano, Rollie Borden-Low, of New 
York; Clara Drew, of Washington; Corinne Mayer, pian- 
ist, of New Orleans; Alberto Villasefior, pianist, of the 
City of Mexico; Ross Willard David, tenor; Harold Smith, 
pianist, and others. 

The program discussed consisted of music, tea and artis- 
tic “small talk,” in which all present took a lively interest. 
Some beautiful music was made during the pauses of con- 
versation and the cheery cup. Chopin in dreamy nocturne 
was heard under the musical touch of Mr. Villasefior. Au- 
gusta Giose delighted all with her pretty and “taking” in- 
terpretations of stories and recitations, which she accom- 
panied very cleverly at the piano. She also gave several 
original sketches by her father, which he accompanied, and 
later displayed his brilliant and musical nature as a pianist 
in a Wagrer-Glose transcription of the “Walkie” “Spring 
Song”; in Chaminade and other compositions. Miss Drew, 
who possesses a pleasing contralto voice, was especially 
successful in her delivery of some Bibiical songs by 
Dvorak; Mr. Smith, who, I believe, is David Bispham’s 
accompanist, played a Schumann group and the latest 
things of Gabriel Fauré. Last, but not least, came Mrs 
Whistler-Misick, fresh from her London successes, who, 
with a voice full of musical ring and dramatic accent, won 
hearty recognition in an Italian operatic aria and selections 
from her newest French répertoire. Altogether, this in 
formal musical afternoon was spent most agreeably 

te 

Mathilde Marchesi, during a ten days’ visit to her daugh- 
ter Blanche, in London, had the honor of being presented, 
hy desire, to the Prince and the Princess of Wales. On 
Surday last Her Majesty the Queen commanded Madame 
Marchesi to her private apartments and after a long and 
extremely amiable audience, Her Majesty presented her 
with the Décoration pour le Mérite, des Arts et Science 
the same as just given to Saint-Saens and to Hollman—as 
also with her photograph ard royal autograph. During her 
short sojourn in London Mme. Marchesi was welcomed by 
high society and had the satisfaction of hearing many of 
her former pupils now singing in grand opera and on the 
concert stage of the metropolis. Lady de Grey very kindly 





placed her opera box at the disposal of Mme. Marchesi 
during her stay in London; and in so many ways this visit 
of the renowned maestra has been made memorable 
Se = 
Catulle Mendés has just finished the libretto of a mu 
sical comedy in three entrusted Xavier 
Leroux with the task of fitting music to it. The result 


acts, and has 


promises to be very interesting 
Still another statue in Paris. This time it is one of 
Chopin, to be placed in the Parc Monceau. The sculptor 
is Jacques Froment-Meurice, but strictly speaking, his work 
is not, after all, a statue. It is a bas-relief of the composer 
se2ted at his piano and inspired by his muse. The work 
is in fine Carrara marble, and will form an addition to the 

beauty of this charming little park Detma-Hetpe 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Biamincuam, Ala., July 29, 1906 
The Music Study Club has discontinued its meetings for 
the remainder of the summer. At one of its last meetings 
an extersive lecture on the “History of Music,” by C. A 
Marks, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., was read to the club by Julia 
Neely Finch. Mr. Marks very kindly offered to lend the 
manuscript to the club. Mrs. Oliver Chalifoux, the club's 

president has been very ill for several weeks 

tt 
William Gussen and his wife, Edna Gockel-Gussen, of 
the Birmingham Conservatory of Music 
engagement at the University Summer School for teachers 


filled a concert 


at Tuscaloosa, on the 29th of last month 
at me 


Mrs. T. H. Aldrich, Jr.. ore of 
brilliant pianists, left the citv last week for a few weeks’ 


Birmingham's most 


rest and recreation at Lakewodd, N. J., and Chautauqua, 
N. Y., after which she goes to New York for several weeks’ 
study with Joseffy, with whom she studied last year. Mrs 
Aldrich was accompanied by Mr. Aldrich and their little 
son fT! & 

Mrs. Solon Jacobs, for so many years the sok 
at the South Side 


abroad 


» contralto 


japtist Church, is spending the summer 
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Notes on Neitzel. 


Dr. Otto Neitzel, the celebrated pianist, critic and com- 
poser, who comes to this country early in October for a 
series of lecture recitals on the works of the great piano 
composers, has a life story that reads like a page of the 
old romances. Otto Neitzel, the son of a village musician 
in the little town of Falkenberg, near the borders of 
Pomerania, early exhibited the precocity of youthful genius 
His father, the local organist, sought means to introduce 
the child to the musical circles of Berlin after having him 
self conducted his boy’s musical education so far as limited 
prospective allowed At the age of e‘ght the child was 
presented to Taubert and to Grell, then the great Berlin 
authorities in the realm of music. Little Neitzel, who had 
never received the least instruction in harmony or compo 
sition was, by the sheer genius of his rich musical endow 
ment, enabled to perform difficult musical exercises. He 
was showered with the most flattering testimonials by 
Grell, Taubert and Ries. Later, when the hopes of both 
father and son were at the lowest ebb, the child attracted 
the attention of Carl Loewe, a celebrated writer of songs, 
whose protection proved of the greatest value and assist 
ance. Dr. Neitzel will give his lecture recital on “Musical 
Interpretation” in the principal American cities. His pro 
gram includes a discussion of the meaning of pianistic 
masterpieces, which he illustrates in his own inimitable 


manner 


The Submerged Singer. 

To be able to sing a song standing on one’s head in a 
bucket of water is an ingratiating accomplishment, and 
James Collier, of Bury, who claims to be the only artist 
in the world who can do it, should have a future on the 
variety stage, or even as a society entertamer Unfor 
tunately, at present he has only succeeded in making him 
self objectionable to the Grimsby authorities, who ordered 
him to leave the town unless he wanted to stay there in 
confined quarters. But after bis discharge he went through 
his trick for the benefit of the police, who were charmed 
with what are described as his “gurglingly sepulchral 
tones.” If the point were definitely put to us, we could 
not say exactly what is gained by singing upside down 
and subaqueously. It is improbable that it would heighten 
the impressiveness of Caruso; while circumstances in which 
me might find oneself head downward in water and likely 


y vocalism, are not easy to imag 


really to gain anything | 
ine. But it might not be a bad thing if the average ama 
teur tenor would try the experiment. If he never came 
up again, the community could bear that result with fort: 
tuck London Pall Mall Gazette 


Card From Leipsic. 
The accompanying post card from Leipsic was received 
by THe Musicat Courter last week The names are 
those of William C. Carl, Bruno Oscar Klein, Karl Klein 
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and “Simpson,” Leipsic correspondent of this paper. Al- Church. The singer students were assisted by the De Sanc- 


though the signature of Karl Klein, the well-known vio- tis brothers, violin and harp; Robert J. Williams, tenor; 





linist, makes it appear as though the picture were his por- Harry C. Owens, tenor; Orville G. Wasley and David 
McK. Williams, accompanists The accompanying pro 
gram shows a variety of schools in which modern com 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell, one of the musical personages 
of Dresden, has given a number of attractive musicales and 
recitals during the season. Both as concert pianist and 
teacher, Mrs. Potter-Frissell has won a commanding posi- 
tion in the art life of the Saxon capital. Subjoined are 
several reviews from “The Guide to Dresden” of different 
dates, referring to a musicale given by Mrs. Potter-Fris- 
sell, and also a children’s matinee: 

A MUSICAL “AT HOME.” 

Those who accepted Mrs. Potter-Frissell’s invitation to a soirée, 
last Saturday, enjoyed a most delightfully informal afternoon 
Alice Glade, a young gir! who has been studying piano with Mrs 
Frissell for only two years, has nevertheless made such great 
progress in this short time as to enable her to do herself and her 
teacher much credit. The music commenced with this young lady's 
playing the Mendelssohn B minor capriccio for piano and orchestra, 
Mrs. Frissell playing the orchestral part arranged for a second 
piano. Christine Frissell and Constance Glade played “Aus Aller 
Herren Landern,”” Moszkowski, in duet form, and played it with 
much life and spirit Herr Scholtz was in splendid form, and in 
his usual kindly meod, He brought out all the possibilities in Mrs 
Frissell’s fine Steinway in his rendering of various selections from 
his own compositions, and the A flat ballade of Chopin, also the E 
minor scherzo by Mendelssohn Miss Cohen, whose lovely con 
tralto voice is always a pleasure to hear, sang quite impromptu, 
Foote’s “I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,”’ Miss O'Meara accompanying 
Outside of a large number of prominent members of the Amer 
ican colony, were present the following artists: Herr Kénigl Sacha, 
Kammervirtuos Hermann Scholtz and wife, Herr Director Lehmann 
Osten, Frau Schjelderup, Frau Auer-Herbeck, Fri. Rowino of the 
Plauen (Voigtland) opera, Miss Beddee, Miss Cohen, Miss Wheeler 
and Frau Milanollo-Roeder 

MUSICALES 
Despite the disagreeable weather of Saturday last as well as the 
fact that “Tristan and Isolde” drew a crowded house, there wer 
fully fifty guests at Mrs. Potter-Frissell’s musicale; and well repaid 
were they with a very interesting and artistic program, Mrs. Frissell 


was in splendid trim for the Grieg concerto in A minor, and it is 


neediess to say that the orchestral accompaniment on the second 
piano was magnificently handled by Kénig! Sachs, Kammervirtuos 
Hermann Scholtz Professor Scholtz’s inspired work at the piano 
is too well known to need further comment than that he was at 
his best upon this occasion Mrs. Frissell was more than fortw 
nate in having his accompanist, and it is not to be wondered at 
that her playing was unusually inspired It was announced upon 
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i piano, and acquitted 


the cards of invitation “to hear Fraulein Secbe sing,” so naturally capriccio of Mendelssohn for orchestra ar r 
much interest centered in this attractive young singer who has herself admirably, coming off with flying colors 
been so well liked in the Dresden opera this season. She sang We note from the Berlin English and American Register that 
two groups of songs, and took the hearts of every one by storm Mrs. Potter-Frissell and Frau Milenollo-Roeder played a matir 
She has immensely improved in the last few months, and sang with of Professor Roth in April, the sonata of Grieg in G major 

a very beautiful, full, rich tone and great charm of style. The piano and violin, it being an entirely successful perf 
voice has gained in richness and round mellowness, and there is or two German papers made mention of this at the time 


much of fantasie and poesie in her interpretations. Perhaps the Mrs. Frissell expects to leave for Switzerland the st week in 
very best done of her songs were, “Hab’ ich es getraumt” (Sitt), July where she hopes to have the opportur f g again 
“Marienwirmschen” (Schumann), “Haidenrésicin” (Schubert), and for her former masters, Leschetizky and Gorski, whose protégé for 
the charming encore, “Niemand hat'’s gesehen” (Wolff). many years was no less an artist than Paderewsk f. She ex 

The Misses Frissell, Glade and v. Huppmann-Valbella, all pupils pects to return to resume work about ¢ middle t September 


addres 


of Mrs. Potter-Frissell, acquitted themselyes« bravely in their dra Future notice will be given of her summer 
matic rendering of the “Peer Gynt” suite, No. 1, op. 46, arranged St 8h" fa, Seo Lr eee ss 
for two pianos. Among those present were, besides the assisting 


artists, Viscountess von Brylinseczka, Baronessv. Huppmann-Val Sailed on the Amerika. 
bella and daughter, Mme. de Lorraine and daughter, Mr. and Mrs 
Pottle, Mr. and Mrs. Glade and daughters, Miss Meier, Mrs. de Glenn Hall, the New York tenor. and Mrs. Hall; Caro 


Sousa, Mrs, Short and son and daughter, and Miss Morrison, Mrs Bie Méctes th N Yor! , . 
oO P > < » o so 0 hal te chew ac 
Wheeler, Mrs. Klee, Mrs. Chappell and daughter, Miss Officer, . menore, ne New rk pran ae : Pe 


Misses Chappell, Glade and Murdock helped to serve tea. companied by her two sisters; Melville Clark, president of 


Bi the Melville Clark Piano Company, of Chicago, and Mrs 

‘ oe ek Bak Clark; Henry Dreher, a prominent piano dealer of Cleve 

CHILDREN’S MATINEE. land, Ohio, and Mrs. Dreher, were among the 451 cabin 

About twenty-five guests assembled to hear the children of the passengers who sailed on the Amerika Thursday of last 


Dunning System classes, trained alike in the Leschetizky method weeks 
for piano, by Mrs. Potter-Frissell, a fortnight ago. The pupils, 
ranged respectively according to age, were, Hope Logie, Ruth de 
Lorraine, Jeannette Short, Ethel Glade and the wee little daughter 





, S . J ur his month fro het 
of the Baroness v. Huppmann-Valbella, only seven years old, Vera v aidie Mallam returned this month f n ¢ re 4 
Huppmann. All of the pupils performed so creditably that it would she has been for several months studying voice culture un 
be difficult to select any single one to place above the rest, all dis der Miss Breed and Dr. Allum eB lemple Con 
playing an admirable touch and tone, power of musical conception, servatory Miss Mallam possesses a fin oprai allie ti 


and correct playing that did all honor to both teacher and pupil '] 
Perhaps, especial mention ought to be made, however, of little Vera pecially suited to oratorio 








v. Huppmann, because of her very tender years, she having played 
the third senatine of Diabelli in five movements with surprising 


correctness and with such ripe musical understanding as to arouse Hirens Vocal Studio 


general astonishment, for the unusual talent of this small maiden 


and the great progress she has made in the eight or nine months 306 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
four months, playing without a single error About eight children Voice Culture and Coaching. Lectures on Vocal 
have been in the classes during the year Alice Glade on this ox Pedagogy a specialty. Teachers Diplomas. 

casion was offered another opportunity of playing the B minor Send i12c. for ** MY VOCAL METHOD -_ 
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MADAME GADSKI'S CONCERT. TOUR. 


When, only two years ago, Johanna Gadski severed her 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera House 
of a breach of faith on the part of Mr. Conried, she was 
but vaguely known in the general concert field. Never 
theless, she made a transcontinental tour during the season 
of 1904-05, sang sixty-two concerts, twenty of which were 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra on tour, and made such un 





because 


precedented successes as to place her immediately in the 
Sembrich-Melba rank of concert prime donne. Her finan 
cial successes during that first season put her previous 


operatic earnings to blush 
When that season terminated, contrary to unusual condi 


tions, there were enough engagements in sight for the 


following season to assure her as large a tour as the first 
did 
the 


if she would risk two consecutive She and 
the 
number of appearances as the previous season 


to 


seasons 
same 
last 


$20,000 


exactly 
but 


than 


result of the season of 1905-06 was 
the 
her a trifle 


Beside 5 


including, as it 


sixty-two were worth more 
tour 
did 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, as 
the New York Phila 
delphia, Chicago and Pittsburg orchestras, one New York 


two Chicago and four San Francisco recitals to enormous 


more than the first sixty-two this later was 


of infinitely greater importance seven 
appearances with the well 


as with Philharmonik 


appearances 


houses, and closing in a blaze of glory with thre« 
the Cincinnati 


easily carried off the honors 


appear 


ances at Festival, on which occasion she 


Two successive (and successful) tours would ordinarily 


be sufficient to satisfy the demands of the country for one 


particular artist, but not so in Madame Gadski’'s case, since 
when she sailed, there were enough engagements in sight 
to form the nucleus of a third tour Mr. Charlton im 


portuned, and finally she consented to come over this year 
for only thirty appearances if he would let her return home 
to fill important European engagements booked from Janu 
son. So, for the 


end of the sea third con 


this 


ary I on to the 


secutive season, great artist and lovable woman wil 


she sings with 
except Pitts 


York Sym 


America This time 


all the orchestras she appeared 


make a clean sweep in 


with last year 


burg, and one she did not sing with—the New 


phony, Walter Damrosch, conductor 


Her thirty appearances will be in the most important 





cities, and will be the head and front of the musical scheme 


in those cities 
With 


period of thirty months, it is not to be wondered at 


a sweeping record of success attained in 
that 


such 


Mr. Charlton considers her one of the most valuable 
artists of the many famous ones who are making their 
greatest successes under his direction 

The contention of THe Musicat Courter two years ago 
that Mr. Conried made a huge mistake in allowing this 
artist to slip through his fingers is confirmed by the fact 
that, although he has not been able to adequately fill her 
place by the new singers he has brought over for that 
purpose, she has risen since leaving him to the highest 
rank in the concert field, while between times she has 
found opportunity to continue her operatic career at Covent 
Garden, Munich and Cologne 

Arthur Claassen in Italy. 

Arthur Claassen, the musical director and teacher 
spending the first half of his vacation in Italy. When last 
heard from, Mr. Claassen was staying at Palermo, Sicily 
He visited Pompeii, Naples and other places of interest 
that vicinity. Signor and Sigrora Giuseppe Brusati, prom 
nent residents of Palermo, gave a reception in honor { 
Mr. Claassen The musical program for the occasion 
included piano compositions by Mr. Claassen, published 
by a New York firm, and some songs by Carlo Graffe 
the teacher of harmony at the Conservatory of Music at 
Palermo. Mr. Claassen is making fine progress in his 
Italian. No date is set for the return of this successful 
artist 

Twe Artists in the Chariton List. 

lwo important acquisitions to the Charlton t this 
season are William Harper, bas und Mary Hissem d 
Moss, soprano, both of whom are well established as artists 
of the foremost rank. Harper is a singer of commanding 
presence. Mrs. de Moss has established herself by several 
successful seasons of concert work, her singing with tm 


portant orchestras having brought her into special pr 


nence 
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WASHINGTON AND ELSEWHERE. 


Che Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by | Scheel 
will give five symphony concerts at Pulaski Theatre, Was! 
ington, D. C., this coming season [he concerts are t 
take place in the afternoon, ar October 30 is the date of 
the first. The other three dates are Decem) ] ary 
22 and 29 The fifth date will be f ced lat Ga 
sh Rosenthal and Sx rann-Heink are 
three of the soloists. © & 

Creatore will play W rrigetc 1). ¢ fte W 
er trip, now n ! y ere i po < 
al that this gifted ndt ter it ! “ heard 
in Baltimore [he management has received n y d 

rands for re r wements of tl mique ge 
eS & 
The sun | §Y.000 va ‘ t ( kK 
eT, CON t i the poy 1) ' 
{ the sales for or ye M K ‘ t 

e word f tl rf ’ g ‘ icl T 
Fischer, a West \ I " rf { ted 
s being one of t nterpre Deari 

eS & 

Pa ne H. ¢ n he | t { “ 
ford Hous the WI M i New H psl 
| la Low, the : | { there i tw 
K il musicia t ing pert ing \ ( 

} nany engag« t ahead f ext s ' 
oS fe 

Sadie Tul © [x | f Washingtor nm ¢ 
at Munsonvilk N. H continuing voice les wit P 
Savage, of New Y k, wh 7 } THEE } we 
ve arly clas there ee ce 

Marion | Ke pram | d wv ‘ t wr ' ‘ 
und Worcester, Mass., |! given two pupi evita She 
has many pup i tudving | nging, and ‘ f ti 
happiest and optimistx in worker SI “ 
it a bie society wedding this fall. in which Nord niece 
will be one of the bridesmaid F. } I 

Millie Rvyar ’ uccessfu cal teacl Omaha 
spending het i n at Tl und | I Mr 
Ryan he g {M 1 Mr I MW 1, at tl 
Columbian 
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Tue Henry Russell San Carlo Opera Company will be headed 
by Lillian Nordica and Alice Nielsen, two Americans. The tour 
has been completely booked for twenty weeks by Messrs. Klaw & 
Erlanger. 

——-—-« — 

A pray called “The Kreutzer Sonata” is to be produced in 
New York. The manager announces that the piece “in its artistic 
motivity suggests the Beethoven composition.” Something new 
in the drama at last—and Ibsen dead only a month! 


eo 


THE coming season will be Madame Schumann-Heink’s last 
in New York for three years. She has just signed a contract 
with Wolff, of Berlin, whereby she is to undertake extended con- 
cert tours through Europe during the seasons of 1907 and 1908 
This is exclusive news, and has not even been published in Euvope 
as vet. 





——-@— 

MADAME Sempricu has been giving her views of Strauss’ 
“Salome,” which she heard in Dresden. Of course, Madam« 
Sembrich did not like “Salome”—the title part is not a coloratura 
part. Prima donnas are as unprejudiced in their criticisms of 
music as the annotated critics themselves. We very much fear 
that Madame Sembrich will have to witness the distressing spec- 
tacle of a “Salome” production in New York next season, and, 
what is also likely, a “Salome” success. It may prove to be even 
a greater work than “Lucia” or “Traviata,” two works which 
Madame Sembrich has admired immensely for the last fifty-five or 
sixty years. 

——4- 

BAYREUTH is open, and the music of Wagner is being sound- 
ed there in model performances under the personal supervision 
of the great composer’s wife and son. The American Bayreuth 
is at Saratoga, and that is open, too—“wide open” this year—and 
the music of the chips mingles with the rhythmic hoof beats ot 
the horses, as the great games of chance take their course merrily 
at the brilliant New World Spa. At similar resorts in Europe 
Monte Carlo, Ostende, &c.—they have grand opera by world 
famous artists and concerts by the best singers and players, and 
dramatic performances by the “stars” of all the best theatres. 
Caruso is singing at Ostende this summer, and Calvé finished a 
Monte Carlo season a few weeks ago. It seems strange that 
Newport or Narragansett have not yet thought to own a summer 
grand opera house. Some fine day an American millionaire’s 
wife will hit on the idea, and then “father” will promptly buy a 
$2,000,000 site, build a $7,000,000 opera house, get his friends to 
subscribe $22,000,000 for boxes,. engage $10,000,000 worth of 
foreign singers, and there will be our summer opera ail complete 
—the “finest in the world,” of course, because it cost the most 
money. "Rah for Amurrica! 


a 


—e- 


A LETTER to the New York Times, signed “Columbia Stu- 
dent,” is of interest to Musica, Courter readers who remember 
the stand this paper took and the revelations it made when Colum- 
bia allowed MacDowell to resign two years ago as head of its 
music department. The letter in question reads as follows: 
“When it was announced that musical concerts would be given to 
the summer students and their friends on the University Campus 
at Columbia the writer was elated. But, alas! his hopes were shat- 
tered. He has been treated to nothing but the kind of music 
which your correspondent of a few days ago objected to hearing 
nightly from a neighbor's phonograph. But what can be expect 
ed from a phonograph or cheap concert hall when our great uni- 
versity entertains its students with music of this low quality? 
Here is a sample program: “Waiting at the Church,’ ‘Dearie,’ 
‘Wonderland Selections,’ ‘Silver Heels,’ ‘College Life Two-Step’ 
and a number of others whose names he is not familiar with. A 
few years ago Arr crica’s greatest composer, MacDowell, resigned 
his chair at this same university because the authorities refused t> 
co-operate with him in elevating the musical tastes of the students. 
Critics rushed forward to defend American art and music, and 
charged this fearless composer with misrepresenting the situation 
at Columbia. ‘By their fruits shall ye know them.’ Let these 
critics come on Tuesday or Thursday evening from 8 to to p. m 
and hear MacDowell vindicated!” Thus THe Musicat Cot 
RIER is right again, and as events now prove, it was the only 
New York newspaper which knew the true musical conditions at 
Columbia and was not afraid to tell what it knew. For the mu- 
sical news anywhere and everywhere, read Tue Musica Cov- 
rier, In fact, read it anyway. 
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Lonpon, July 26, 1906 

It is an ungrateful task to accept the hospitality 
of a free nation like this, or France, and enjoy all 
the benefits its liberties grant to a stranger (which 
embraces a complete ideal of individual freedom) 
and then to find fault publicly with any of its institu- 
tions or its characteristics. Even by doing violence 
to one’s own conscience, one is frequently prohibit- 
ed, thre ugh the sense of de cency and desire not to be 
ungracious, from expressing the whole truth or even 
a semblance of it, especially if that expression is cal- 
culated to encumber one with the odium of bad taste. 
Therefore I should never write strictly in a concrete 
fashion about certain conditions in music here or in 
Paris. From the most elevated literary or critical 
point of view this reluctance might be viewed as an 
ethical offense, but, after all, it is a question of per 
sonal taste. 

Our home affairs can be treated on an entirely 
different basis, and yet there are cx went reasons out 
side of the ethical ones why I could not be taken to 
task, as the average foreign visitors might be, for 
giving free vent to my views on certain and even on 
In the 
first place, I come here frequently—my first visit 


many phases of music and musical life here. 


was forty years ago—and then Tue Musica Cor 
RIER has its direct, permanent representation in Lon 
don, and is part itself of the musical life of the Eng 
lish nation. 

And yet, if I were to write as I feel predisposed 
to do under the privileges the situation grants, I 
doubt if I could express myself with the freedom 
exhibited by Harold E. Gorst in an article of his 
published July 7 in the London Saturday Review. 
No one, observing how things are going here, can 
avoid shaking hands, metaphorically speaking, with 
Mr. Gorst on his candid exposition of the musical 
temperament here, or, rather, the manifestation of 
its absence. Reduced to a few poignant words, it 
is just as we have it at home—namely, music pros 
pers only when it becomes or is a part of the world 
of fashion. Otherwise it is a drudgery. That is 
our case ; and such is the case here. 

Mr. Gorst utilizes the late visit to London of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra as the, material for 
his homily, and I think it well to reprint his article 
covering the strictures he indulges in, particular], 
as it is a native source discussing its own affairs and 
tendencies : 

PEARLS BEFORE SWINI 


Frankly—and it is useless to be anything but 
frank im one’s contributions on music—I never 
felt more profoundly humiliated than during last 
week's visit of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Eighteen years ago I spent some months in Vienna 
My musical education at Leipsic had commenced, 
and I went to the Austrian capital firm in the 
conviction that the Gewandhaus Orchestra at the 
German centre of music was the finest body of 
instrumentalists in the world, and that the Leipsic 
Opera, although inferior to Dresden and perhaps 
to other places in respect of the quality of singers 
and luxurious stage setting, reached the highest 
standard in other respects. Vienna was a revela 


tion I shall never forget the first impres- 
sion made on mMe—a raw student of settled con 
victions on the subject of Leipsic—by that unique 
fellowship of veterans under the leadership of Dr 
Richter. It was an emotion that could never be 
repeated. The ensemble was like the swelling un 
dulations of the ocean; one could hardly believe 
that even the inspired baton of their chief could 
achieve such perfect discipline. 1 am not ashamed 
to remember the emotion with which, in those 
young and far off days, I listened to a rendering 


of the “Tannhauser” overture by that superb or- 


pinion on London—and Oth 


chestra which surpassed all anticipation 
times have I heard the overture during the inter 
val of years which have passed since that first ox 
casion at Vienna; but no performance of the work 
approached the same standard of excellence until 
Saturday last, when the same splendid body of 
1 some material as 


musicians—changed, perhaps, | 


pects, but unchanged in quality or spirit—played 
it at Albert Hall as their farewell number 

These masters of orchestral playing, numbering 
117 instrumentalists, many of whom are the most 
accomplished soloists, came over from Vienna at 
the expense of Herr Krupp The proceeds of the 
concerts were destined for the King Edward Hos 
pital Fund and the Austro-Hungarian Francis 


Joseph Institute It is true to say, therefore, 


that an opportunity was offered to all lovers of 


music in the greatest city in the world to hear 
the finest existing orchestra at a price, which, 
commensurate with the vast expense of the un 
dertaking, made every ticket of admittance a semi 
gift And what was the response One might 
doors of Queen s Hall 
Albert Hall, in spitk 


} 


have supposed that the 
would be besieged, and that 


ot ts colossa 


proportions, would be scarcely ad 
equate to contain the great overflow of those who 
had been unable to secure seats for cither of the 


Nothing of the kind hap 
although 


two tormer concerts 
pened. Even the presence of the King 
it drew numbers of idlers with opera glasses and 
lorgnettes who arrived late and left early, after 
nearly yawning their heads off—failed to lend a 
Albert 


Hall desert, where arid patches of empty chairs 


decent appearance of public support to the 


provided in every direction pregnant evidence of 
the artistic desolation of Britis! Whil 


at Queen's Hall, both on Tuesday and Thursday 


culture 


evening of the foregoing week, I noticed a sad 
percentage of vacant seats within the range of my 
observation. From what sections of society were 
these audiences drawn? The presence of royal 
persons brought many fashionable subscribers 
to their boxes in the Albert Hall, and accounted for 
many scores of rustling interrupters trom the park 


hard by, who thought it the proper thing in the 
circumstances to purchase a guinea stall and put in 
an appearance for an hour of purgatory At 


Queen's Hall there was no attraction beyond the 


Vienna Orchestra Many foreigners of all na 
tionalities were present, and listened to the mus 
with the silence of intelligent enjoyment French 


men, Germans, Austrians, Russian and every type 
of Jew were in evidence Leading British mus 
without difficulty—to 


cians found time—probably 


appreciate, with all the intellectual delight of con 


nomseurs the unrivalled qualits o1 their co 
leagues from Vienna And there was a solid 
sprinkling of middle cla neertgoers from the 
suburbs, who appear to furnish the backbone of 
ali musical enterprise in the benighted metropolis 
Where were the rest of the world? If great 


musical performances of this unique character are 
supported solely by foreigners, professed musicians 
and ladies and gentlemen from the outlying dis 
tricts, supplemented, in all probability, by a liberal 
shower of free tickets bestowed upon anybody who 
is anxious to exhibit a new evening blouse, it ts 


to pretend—as some people persistently 


useless 


do—that we are a musical nation. It never was 
: 


impressed upon my mind so vividly as last week 


that we are at present, in the itured bulk, a na 
tion of Philistines of the first water. Our élite 
have certainly an art of their own manufacture 
which is also excellent f its kind They have 
brought to a perfection raré equaled anywhere 
on the Continent the art f washing, dressing 
sleeping and eating. In no niry of the Old 


bodies kept “ fresh and 


daintily and 


ippetizing 


World are 


through soap and water, or more 


suitably attired Their sleeping arrangements are 
the quintessence of health and sanitation the « 
gance and luxury of their service and meals h 


elevated the domestic side of English life to a fine 
art. I should be sorry to disparage these virtues, 


which might with advantage in some respects be 


come national ideals; but their cultivation seems 
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that the musicians with careers usually did not begin 
by distributing the free ticket. Looked into, this 
statement will become substantiated. 

Here in London, as well as in Paris, the recitais 
and concerts are given in order to secure press no- 
tices, and, as the press notices of London are known 
to be generous, liberal and not vitriolic, as they are 
in cértain other localities, and as the concert giver 
in Paris can write his own or her own comments on 
his or her own performances, and then insert them 
at so much per line in the leading Paris newspapers, 
the concerts and recitals are given in these two cities. 
Also, as all this is known throughout the whole 
world of music, the musical artist who gives a re- 
cital here or in Paris is at once put down as having 
showered the musical deadheads with tickets, and 
as these people are nearly all envious or jealous (be- 
cause they represent past failures in the art), the 
failure of the free singing and free playing musical 
artist may be put down in advance, for the audience 
admitted free of charge constitutes the most severe 
critics. Such an audience at once disseminates the 
idea that the artist just heard was “merely fair” ™ 
“pretty good” or “excellent” (with a shoulder 
shrug accompaniment), and that ends the career, 
especially as no real criticism appears in the papers, 
but merely pleasant, encouraging notices. 

All these dangers encompassing the first introduc- 
tion of musical artists in England and France can be 
avoided by abandoning the free ticket. That closes 
the door at once to the dangerous audience, and 
empty benches are certainly. preferable to such audi- 
ences as we meet in these free concerts and recitals. 


Proof. 

To show that this estimate of the case, this diag- 
nosis, is correct, I offer the following proof. 1 will 
publish a list of 500 singers and players who have 
given free ticket concerts in London and Paris dur- 
ing the past ten years—only 500—and I will show 
that of these 500 not five have made any careers, I 
have explained what a career is. Furthermore, I 
will permit the readers of this paper to select the 
500 ; the same result will obtain. [I am not here re- 
ferring to singers and pianists conscious of the fact 
that they are not gifted with the ability to make ar- 
tistic careers, and who give these free ticket per- 
formances merely as an excuse to let themselves 
down easily as teachers. I refer here solely to the 
class that starts Out to make a career, 

Where are these careers emanating from the Lon- 
don and Paris deadhead, free ticket performances or 
the past—say, 20 years? 

A few might be found, and if a few will be found 
does that compensate for the wreckage ? 

The whole structural basis is false and has no sub- 
stantial foundation, because there is no concentra- 
tion, no leit-motif. It is all go as you please. One 
musician gives a free concert, two follow, and ten 
more, and then it becomes a horde of musicians, al! 
giving out free of charge what has cost years of 
work, frequently of anguish and torture, to accom- 
plish. The world cares nothing for it, and the 
world is indifferent because the musicians have edu- 
cated the world into that attitude. 

How much more preferable would it, then, be to 
say boldly: “I am going to give a concert or recital 
in London or in Paris to be heard. -All those interest- 
ested are herewith invited to come and hear me.” And 
how much better still would it be to say more bold- 
ly: “Iam going to give a concert or recital in Lon- 
don or in Paris to be heard. It has cost me years of 
work and money to accomplish what I know, and I 
must insist that no one can hear me unless he or she 
purchases a ticket at the price announced” ? 

That would be sufficient to create such comment 
that people would become interested, and if not, why, 
the result would not be worse than it now is. 

The platform of this paper is that things gotten 
for nothing are worth nothing. I would not print 


an article in this paper for which no quid pro quo is 
understood. There has been a great deal of adverse 





criticism on this platform of THe Musicat Cou- 
RiER, but that very adverse criticism helped to push 
it along and to enforce the platform. Test it your- 
selves—this proposition. What are you doing with 
those things you get for nothing? What do you get 
for nothing which is worth auything? What is a 
free concert or recital ticket worth to you? Do you 
use every one? Not at all. You only use these 
tickets when you have nothing else to do that is 
worth doing. The moment you attend the recital 
or concert you know that all the tickets were free, 
for otherwise you would not have received one or 
two. Your estimate of the artist at once sinks, be- 
cause you know he or she can do no better than you, 
for otherwise he or she would not be doing what 
you did years ago—that is, sing or play free of 
charge. 

Do you see great artists at these free concerts? 
Do they attend them? Certainly not. Many of 
them are not even attended by the critics, for they 
feel that it is not their duty to level themselves down 
to the free ticket audience. The critic feels his dis- 
tinction only when he knows that because of his 
function he is distinguished by receiving free that 
which others must pay for. Hence so many hun- 
dreds of concerts are given in London of which no 
notice whatever is taken in public prints. 


Remedies. 

I have already suggested some remedies of this 
evil in the above paragraph, and it is necessary to 
say here that New York is beginning to introduce 
this senseless fad—this free singing and free play- 
ing recital. There are additional remedies. 

The first of all remedies starts at the beginning, 
and that is when girls and boys are started out by 
parents and friends to become musicians, and when 
no one in authority is questioned as to their capacity 
physically and mentally for such a career. Thou- 
sands are today studying music with failure ahead 
for physical reasons alone—no musical tones in the 
voice, for instance. 

The next trouble that faces a musical student is 
the teacher. There are thousands of people giving 
lessons in the various departments of music who 
have no semblance of an idea of musical pedagogics 
Many of them are ignorant of the fundamental laws 
of music itself. 

Then comes that irrational desire to appear be- 
fore the studies have been rounded off. 

Then follows the absence of authority in deciding 
what “graduation” signifies or if “graduation” has 
been attained. In England this evil is just as promi- 
nent as in America. Each school or institution 
or teacher claims disqualification in the competition 
that is existing. There is no basis. There is no 
Salon. There is no Diploma of recognized authority 
centralized and universally recognized. All these 
defects must be remedied. 

After this comes the individual desire to follow or 
imitate certain programs, many parts of which have 
no logical relation whatever with the character or 
method of the performer. Great standard works or 
compositions are to be performed—sung or played— 
that can only be properly given out publicly after 
the deepest researches have been made with the co- 
operation of artists who have made specialties of 
them. 

There is no standard of advice. 

There is no accepted standard of program mak- 
ing or balancing. 

These are the defects that must be remedied 
long before that contemplated free ticket perform- 
ance is to be given; but they are not remedied. 

The gratis performance takes place with all the 
disadvantages associated with the theory of the giv- 
ing away for nothing of something supposed to be 
worth something, and that false claim at once dis- 
rupts and destroys the whole fabric of an artistic 
career—simply because it is a false claim. Things 
that are worth something are never given away for 
nothing—never. When, through ignorance or error 


or a false conception of values, they are given away 
for nothing, they become worthless—which amounts 
to the same thing. 

Therefore, again, and for the three hundred and 
thirty-fourth time, this paper says that, if you desire 
to make a career in music, never sing, never play 
free of charge. You destroy your own value; you 
destroy any value you may possess for a manager ; 
you interfere with the incomes of those who do 
charge, and their revenge will be quick and effect- 
ive, and you will never be able to rise out of a medi- 
ocre position, which is equivalent to saying that you 
will not make a career. Permit the others who dis- 
regard all this to sing or to play free of charge. 
That is the best thing that can happen to you as 
long as there evidently must be such fools in the 
musical world. Many a fine musical talent has been 
destroyed by the free ticket. 

The Question of Taste. 

Mr. Gorst asks in his article where the world was 
that should have filled the many empty seats at the 
concerts of the ‘ienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
That world had already been surfeited with free tick- 
ets or was using many that very day. The free tickets 
given out by musicians therefore help, in other di- 
rections, in defeating the careers of musicians, be- 
cause they prevent the costly performances from re- 
ceiving support, and the costly performances usually 
represent greater zsthetic aims, and these aims, un- 
der proper dissemination, add to musical culture, en- 
larging the constituency at which the artist aims for 
the accomplishment of his career. 

For a community like London it is a shame that 
so little support is given to absolute music of the 
high type. In that respect London cannot boast 
any more than can New York. Like in New York 
there is no permanent orchestra here, and the divi- 
dends of the concerts of the London Philharmonic 
Society are much smaller than those of the New 
York Philharmonic—by more than one-half. As soon 
as New York succeeds in imitating the London free 
ticket concerts—hundreds each season—the receipts 
for musical performances in other directions will 
also drop, and there finally will be no concerts for 
which artists can be engaged—which means the kill- 
ing of the goose through the free ticket, as has 
been done in London. 


The Truth Again. 

We have no Governmental and no municipal sub 
sidies for music in Great Britain or the United 
States, and we must admit that our systems are not 
conducive to a culture of music to such a degree as 
to educate the masses so highly or intensely that 
their spontaneous support could be given to such 
concerts as the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
gave, sans sensational soloists. No, that cannot be 
done as yet. There are too many good, sensible and 
rather intelligent people who read the glowing ac- 
counts of Henley and other regattas and cricket at 
Lord's, and baseball at the Polo Grounds, and races 
and prize fight contests, and these people attend such 
performances by the millions—by the tens of mil- 
lions. 

Neither London nor New York can depend upon 
thousands for the support of classical music. My 
estimate of the New York support, based on a pop- 
ulation of Five Millions within a radius of our con- 
cert center, gave one-twentieth of one per cent. as 
the number from which we could get such support, 
and I subsequently advanced it to one-tenth of on 
per cent.—that is, about 5,000 persons. London has a 
population giving her seven million persons center- 
ing toward a similar radius, but I doubt if she has 
one-tenth of one per cent.—that is, 7,000 persons— 
regularly supporting absolute music at perform- 
ances with money as we have 5,000. If she had, no 
such scene could have been possible as Mr. Gorst 
described, and as I have observed on many, many 
occasions for many, many years past in this great 
London town, a town which can do no more boast- 
ing than can the great, monstrous, seething center 
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of noise and commotion and motion called New 
York. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the musical profession 
and boys and girls intending to enter into it, there 
is nothing in it on the basis of modern careers in 
other lines—in classical music—as these two cities 
and Paris illustrate. The whole system of han 
dling the subject practically must be revolutionized, 
so that the great public will become interested, and 
until that great, vast mass of humanity, which has 
its attention focused in directions leading straight 
away from classical music, is brought or drawn into 
the vortex of the sound world as we few handfuls 
of persons know it or are supposed to understand 
it, no career can be made except in exceptional in- 
stances, few and far between. Classical music must 
be made popular. If popular music was made pop 
ular, as it certainly was, classical music can also 
be made popular. The daily press can do much to 
help it along, but even before that \e must first 
cease to be encumbered with the false theory that 
classical music is exclusive. Yes. it is exclusive, 
because so few people know what it is, but in the 
sense of having it appreciated there is a9 exclusive 
ness init. It is an open book. 

However, this leads us into directions not pal 
atable at this period and after such comments. As 
1 say, the whole system is wrong as the matter is 
attacked and pursuc! today. Some time—time to 
come—the forces wil: set together through which 
the world will finally become conscious of its own 
music. Today it is in dense ignorance on the sub 
ject. 

Doom of Opera. 

Mr. Baughan, of London, in a recent publication 
announces the doom of opera! Tae Musicar Cou- 
RIER agrees with Mr. Baughan, as it usually does; 
and to prove this it can point to many editorials 
ranging back to fully fifteen, if not more, years, in 
which THe Musica Courter also predicted the 
doom of opera! Thus do kindred spirits evaporate 
the same essence at different times in different 
spaces. And yet there are good reasons to assert 
that a man, thrown upon his responsibility, with a 
file of Tue Musica Courter of over a quarter of a 
century at his command, is oftentimes obliged to 
recognize his own recognizance—as it were. 

BLU MENBERG. 
LONDON LACONICS. 
Lonpomw, July 27, 1906 

Lhevinne will give an orchestral concert here on 
October 13 at Queen’s Hall, and Arthur Friedheim 
will probably conduct. 

Ps ad 


‘= 


Mischa Elman, the young violin genius, will here 
after use the Bechstein piano in England. He for- 
merly used the Erard. 

es = 

Besides Puccini, Tito Ricordi, of the Milan pub- 
lishing house, is to visit America this fall to assist 
in installing the “Madam Butterfly,” which is to be 
given in a sumptuous manner by the Savage Eng 
lish Opera Company. 

we 

Caruso’s engagement at Ostend, at the Kursaal, 
during the four weeks of August, consists of sing 
ing twice a week, two songs on each occasion, for 
which he gets $12,800, or, for the sixteen songs, 
$800 each. 
more than double this sum indirectly, the investment 


Considering the fact that he will draw 


sa good one. 
 & 


Kubelik and his manager, Hugo Goerlitz, have 
had a misunderstanding which is on the eve of a 
litigation to be begun by Goerlitz, whose claims ars 
based on a contract. Kubelik made a large fortum 
during. his past tour in America under Goerlitz, and 
the latter insisted upon conducting the next tour 
under the contract. The legal papers will tell the 


story. B. 





he current issue of the Theatre Magazine con 
tains an article by Albert L. Parkes on the identity 
of the originals which suggested to Du Maurier the 
unusual characters in his ““Trilby” masterpiece. M1 
Parkes contends that Anna Bishop, a contemporary 


I abla he 


furnished the figure of Trilby O’Ferrall, and that 


of Grisi, Persiani, Viardot-Garcia and 
Mr. Bochsa, the harpist and manager of her concert 
company, was the original of Du Maurier’s hyp 


notic villain 


Apr, »s of the mysterious power exercised 
over th singer by Bochsa, Frederick Lyster, a 
well known manager and a musician of acknow! 


c iged ability, as well as the business head of the 
Anna Bishop Opera Company during its Aus 
tralian tours, advanced the belief, since endorsed 


by others of her company, that Du Maurier f{ 











Group From Drespen 


his original for Trilby O'Ferrall in Anna Bishop 
and that of Svengali in the Italian, M. Box 


Mr. Lyster says in substance The book of 
‘Trilby’ and the play as produced by Manager A 
M. Palmer in New York seem to be founded or 
the career of Anna Bishop, for Svengal: 1s simply 


n exaggerated presentation of M 


Bochsa her 
musical director, while the Madame of the story 


is a living replica of Lizzie Phelan, the companion 


and very shadow of the great singer for nearly 
forty years.” Mr. Lyser goes on to state The 
relations between the singer and the harpist were 
purely professional, yet his will dominated hei 
actions. He rehearsed her songs in the strictest 
privacy, and when illness prevented Boch 

presence at general rehearsals, Madame Bishop 
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d eI ! away caving et t cat 
the band wit! t her f th ‘ cca me 
of he n ‘ the est " remarh 
B hop’s brains are sick abed Aly igh the 
harpist : fluence over the imger wa evident 
paramount, I never saw him descend to the slight 
est familiarities, either of speecl r treatment 
He was her maestro, her friend, her guide, and 
nothing more, while she was almost childlike 
her meck submission and dependence upon hin 
Personally she was a sweet mab “ 
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apparently devoid of will power, and without even 


the faintest sense of ambition. She sang and acted 


because she was told to d x seemingly in a pr 

mged dream. Even when pitted by Bochsa against 
Jenny Lind, she appeared to take interest un the 
rivalry, but obeyed and trusted in Box 1 and c 


anagement for the rest 





Madame Bishop first sang in New York at Trip 
ler Hall, where the Broadway Central Hotel now 
stands, and later on at Palmo’'s fterward Bur 

ns l[heater, on Chambers street, now occupies 
by the American News Company Although the 
| t the best seats was only fifty cents and one 

ar, the prima donna failed to draw, and the 
ager became a_ bankrupt Madame Bishop 
went t Philadelphia and created a fur 

Bellini’s Norma,” and after | sperously t 
ng this country, sailed for Australia under Fred 
Lyster’s management 

While urneying, the prima donna learned of 

e death of her husband, Sir Henry Bishop, and 

following year she married Martin Schult 1 
e American, sometimes called he Gern 
I 1 compliment to h rt lity Late 
he returned fr a visit to | Wal 
ed that l hange had < ' 
personality f thi rtist ‘ K 
released from the alr t ipernat ral control I 
Bochsa 


Che facts in the case contradict both Mr. Lystes 


significant name—and his sponsor, Mr. Park 


In the New International Encyclopedia (1903) it is 


stated that Madame Bishop left England in 1847 


and toured extensively in the United States, Canada 


and Mexico She continued westward and mack 
a long Australian tour, returning finally to New 
York in iSs8 and marrving there Martin Schultz i 
native of that cit Since la e Lishop lett 
England in 1847 and apparently did not retur 
there until after she had married Schultz, it is plain 
that Du Maurier must have heard het r heat 

about her, in London prior to the year 1847, whic 

was the latest period of Bochsa’s influence over her 
n London The records tell, however, that D 

Maurier was born in 1834; therefore in 1847 he wa 
thirteen years old, an age at which he wou ha 

be likely to take much interest in hypnotism or even 
to have heard about it, or about Madame Bishop and 


her harpist bl urthermorse while it is true that 


Mesmer’s early experiments in hypnotism began 
before 1800, it was not until the last third of th 


nineteenth century (Charcot, Heidenhain, Preyes 


Delbcoeuf, &c.) that the nature and causes of artifi 


cial nerve sleep were even ret tel understood by 


] 


any one outside of medical and scientific circles 


The most convincing argument against the 


Lochsa-Bishop fiction is a letter written by Du Mau 


rier (January 18, 1893) to Lawrence Hutton, th 
\merican literary critic, and to be found on page 
335 of the latter's “Talks in a Library The pa 
sage Ol greatest interest in the present discussion 
reads ‘Taffy is made out of tw r three peopl 
Van Trump is there only for the strength Littl 
Lillee’ is what | imagine Fred Walket ioht have 
been in similar circumstances, at the villain 
founded on a certain Louis Brassin, whom | knew 
in Antwerp and Dusseldorf, a great nist bu 
monstrously increased and bedeviled Lu lauriet 
went to Antwerp in 1856, to stud irt undif D 
Kaiser and Van Leriu And in th car 1&s6 
Lochsa dice t Sve \ustralia ! ‘ 
s obvious that D laurier received } fir \ 
gali impressi 1 Antwerp—according t 
letter—and possibly he never even heard of Boch 
and his strange power Mr. Parke ‘ f{ 
relations that existed between the neet il 
harpist receives a severe knock in | ert Hug 
lusical Crude where it tated that 
cloped with Sir Henry Bishop's wit lf r na 
tor is wrong tv counts, it 
suppose that he is wrong on the thit , he 
the mt il world will have to reject t wlief that 
ir Anna Bishop was the prototype. 
Du Maurier himself never reveal oT tit 
the likelihood that she was pur ! 
magination Che model for the Trilb rawing 
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was of course Miss Du Maurier, the novelist’s 
daughter. Even in the case of Brassin, the regula- 
tion poet’s license must have been stretched consid- 
erably, for Franz Rummel, a pupil of Svengali- 
Brassin (at Brussels) was wont to speak of his 
teacier with the utmost affection and respect, and 
characterized him as modest, generous almost to a 
fault, a true Bohemian in spirit, but with all the out- 
ward graces and airs of a man of the world, and 
adherent of the Intellectuals 
—Liszt, Wagner and their followers. The Brassin 
piano arrangements of Wagner’s “Feuerzauber” 
and “Walkiirenritt” are hardly the products of a 
man who mooned endlessly over Schumann’s “Der 
and expended all his art teaching his 
hypnotized pupil such super-sentimental and sick- 
ly mush as the “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” Having 
now succeeded in tying this subject into a tangled 
gnarl, we will leave it for some more experienced 
Juggling with dates is 


in music a fiery 


Nussbaum” 


investigator to clear up. 
always dangerous, 


= <= 


Able was I ere I saw Elba. Read the foregoing 


sentence backward. 
tt 


How is it with the literary critics? Let us see. 
rhe recent death of a gifted playwright and philos- 
opher named H. Ibsen has inspired the literary com- 
mentators of all countries to copious criticism of the 
Would you know exactly how 
Ibsen was? Then read: 


man and his works. 
great or how litttle this H. 


New York Trisune. 

He wrapt his works in 
an appalling solemnity, 
and the world is learning 
to laugh at his porten- 
tous assumptions. 


MAETERLINCK. 

The highest point of 
human consciousness is 
reached by the dramas of 
Ibsen. Here we touch the 
limit of the resources of : 
modern dramaturgy He was as cold as a fish 
and as hard as nails. 


SprinGFieLD REPUBLICAN. 

-The dramatist ot 
pessimism. Views 
of life were so morbid, 
so utterly without uplift 
that they can never be 


great. 


New York TRIBUNE. 

Ibsen achieved his 
vogue, a vogue which. is 
even now passing. 


Pror. Scumipt, CorNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 
There is in him the 
same prophetic tendency 
and insight that domi- 
nated the old Hebrew 

Biblical writers. 


Paris Ficaro. 
Ibsen exercises on the 
present generation an in- 


New York Eveninc 
Post. 

The most uncallenge- 
able truth about Ibsen is 
his splendid, unconquer- 
able idealism In 
all that he wrote there is 
an inspiring faith in the 
beauty and work of life. 


New York Dramatic 


Mirror. 
Ibsen’s influence on the 
theatre, already felt 


wherever the stage has a 
modern trend, has but 
just begun. 


Georct BRranpes. 
He displayed a dra- 
matic certainty, simplic 
which 


ity and delicacy 
recalled antique tragedy 
in the hands of So- 
phocles. 


Lonpon TIMEs. 
It may be suggested 
that so long as Euripides 


fluous analogous to that 
exerted by Shakespeare 
upon the romantic age. 


is read and acted there is 
hope for Ibsen. 


Proressor SCHMIDT. 

All the indefinite, half- 
formed ideas and aspira- 
tions that struggled for 
utterance in the minds of 
Ibsen 


Review or Reviews. 

He knew the general 
outlines of the new world 
that must be built on the 
ruins of the old; he 
preached a gospel of ab- 
solute liberty as the sal- 
vation of mankind; but 
what he seems not to 
have fully discerned was 


the exact material out of 
which, and the exact 
method by which, this 
new world. was to be 
constructed. Hence his 
mysticism and symbol- 
ism. 


men around him, 
gathered up and spoke 
forth finally and forcibly. 


Hargper’s MAGAZINE New York TRIBUNE. 


No greater mind, no The Ibsen hypothesis 
perfecter art, has re- has for some time been 
vealed itself in our time, running emptyings, and 
so rich in mind and art. is now dwindling away 


in the shrill nonsense of 
a Bernard Shaw. The 
time will come when men 
they 
with much 
to the Scandi- 


navian oracle. 


will wonder why 


listened so 


patience 


Clement Shorter early put himself on recora 


wheri Ibsen’s “Ghosts” had its London premiére: 
“A disgusting representation 
drain; a loathsome sore unbandaged; a 
done publicly.” And yet this same 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson said recently in the 
hagen Politiken: “It is here that Ibsen most lav- 
ishly develops his poetic gifts. * * * It is the 
artistic element in Ibsen’s works that will make them 
imperishable.” In the Bookman, Brander Matthews 
says that “Ghosts” recalls “CEdipus the King.” The 
Pittsburg Gazette calls Ibsen “a modern Aristoph- 
anes.” The London Spectator says of him: “He is 
inconsistently and inexplicably hopeful; he is that 
most inveterate of believers, the idealist in spite o1 
himself, in spite of every one.” The Chicago Dial 
has this dictum: “To act as the physician of the age, 
to point out the festering sores in the social and po- 
litical organism, and to sear them with irons heated 
to whiteness in the furnace of the poet’s indignation 
—this was his mission.” Edwin E. in the 
Independent, tells us why Ibsen is valuable to Amer- 
abundant 
is the 


* ®..9% >; en ope 
dirty act 
of “Ghosts” 


Copen- 


Sk sSONn, 


more 
Borkman 


nowhere 
Gabriel 


ica: “His characters are 
than in America. John 
typical financier now being pilloried in the market- 
place by official and unofficial investigators. ‘Pillars 
of Society’ Slocum 
scandal. The question of 


and 
is treated 


is a dramatized insurance 
‘tainted money’ 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION (Lamperti Method) 
Teacher ot Blanche Dutheld, Coloratura Soprano, Souse’s Band 


several seasons, Herbert Orchestral C etc.; Marie Siersdorfer, 
Soprano, Metropolitan Grand Opera Gran: Opera, ; 
Marie Louise Gehle, Contralto; Gen So r ; ; 
ran, coene! Grand. Opera te." Minnie Minck, ‘Soprano; i 
elanoi: oor. ir Sopr ; oseph 
Miller Edward W. Cray, Tenor ( iret Pres 
Church); 4 Assunta De Rosa, tura Soprano (first of 
Bessie A Co., Grand Op 


bott, Soprano), Metropolitan Grand 
era, Paris, etc., many other successful! — 


Studio: 136 FIFTH AVENUB, NEW YORK CITY. 


Private instruction 
tecnches of Gani t's ee a ee, Ts 


Rew Work College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 
Directors: Cari Hein, August Fraemcke. 
in Piano, Singing, Visita, "Cello and all 





pro 
MRS. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


CULTIVATION OF VOICE AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 
MISS MARIE LOUISE GITHENS, 
Special Teacher of Sight-Reading. 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 


KATHRIN HILKE Soprano 


ADDRESS CARE OF 


1 HIGHLANDS, 154 East 9st Street, NEW YORK 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of Mme. 
Opera Co.; Mme. 
Co. ; wy Sara A 


— P. ait “errans, rand a, Italy; E. Léon Rain 
basso, fe al Overa in Eee doseph Bacrnstein: 
ond Opera, German i , basso, 

Grand Opera ne Kath athleen Howard, pa 
Grand Overs. Metz, contralto; 


Fie Mar por Marte St 
pagiey,, sopeaae; la so- 
gia sere baritone; Henri G. 


Telephone: 3669 a 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Marfa peta, contralto, the w Gapeted spend 
Pi ano, Conried Gr a 
Ge and Oper Opera, Graz, Austria; 


Donen contralto; * Hildegard Hoffmann-H uss, ano; 
rs. Alice an ae Coren ee 


contralto 
: 51 Best 64th St., New York 
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PIANIST INSTRUCTION 
Some iis of Mildenberg’s 
Mr. A. Ww ; N ashville, ne 
Deiroi Canervatory ‘of Maske, Jerent ilies Ce Rap Rae 
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Welyan Principal of Department ‘of Musk, Wome inn | ( 
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Announces opening his 
Studio in Florence, 
italy — Spring, 1907. 
Opera and Drawingroom 
The Renowned Baritone) Address for particulars 
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Summer Class for Teachers and 








Special Singers 
Teacher of Georg Fergusson, Shanna Cumming, Carl Dufft. 


Bass - Baritone 
Recitals and 
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Tannersville, N. Y. 
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in ‘Ghosts.’ Ibsen describes our small towns better 
than our own writers.” 
oS 


= 


Who shall say after this that music is the only art 
which calls forth disjointed and purposeless criti- 
cism ? 

eS = 
All the professions pay in America. 


died week before last and left $125,000,000. 


Russell Sage 
A few 
days later the old man who used to stand at the 
Glen Island pier and play “The Rock of Ages’ on a 
wheezy old barrel organ shuffled off this mortal toil 
and left his wife the comfortable sum of $50,000 
All this is but more proof that it does not pay to 


give free concerts in London or Paris. (See lead- 


ing editorial in this week’s issue of Tue Musica 
COURIER. ) 
eS & 


Today’s illustrations show views from San Fran- 
cisco and Dresden. The cross in the first picture 
indicates where the Golden Gate offices of this paper 
used to be, before the Emma Spreckels Building 
gave in to the combined might of earthquake and 
This is one of the few occasions when Tue 
The Dresden 


fire. 
MusicaL Courier was “in the air.” 
picture is a snapshot taken after a “Salome” per- 
formance at the Royal Opera in the Saxon capital. 
The group consists of Schuch (conductor), Seebach 
(manager), Strauss, and Madame Wittich, who is 
said to be an ideal Salome, although she hardly 
looks the part, as portrayed here. The man in the 
Mother Hubbard gown is Burrian, as the horrific 


Herodes. 
f & 


iM 


Algernon Ashton, the “man of letters,” sends the 
following communication : 


un's Woop, N. W i 


44 Hamicron Garpens, Sr. Jk ; 
Lonpow, June 14 906. j 


To The Musical ( 
It was 


ourte? 


with considerable astonishment, inter 


mixed with no little indignation that I read Leon 


ard Liebling’s disparaging references to the illus 


trious Muzio Clementi, commonly called “The 


Father of the Pianoforte.” It seems, according to 


Mr. Liebling, that there is an affinity between 
Clementi’s little D minor sonata and Beethoven's 
“mighty” “Sonata Pathétique,” and your inde 


fatigable contributor asks: “Who, except an irre 
erent sniffler after the weaknesses of genius, would 


ever think of harnessing the man of the “Gradus 


etudes with the master of masters, the heaven 
stormer, the Jove of music Mr. Liebling appears 
to be quite ignorant of the fact that the world 


con 


the 


famed and immortal “Gradus ad Parnassum’ 

tains some of the finest music ever written for 
piano, and that Beethoven himself was never tired 
Mr 


} 


of singing the praises of the great Clementi 


another statement wh 


He says that the “Pathetique 


Liebling also makes 
greatly surprises m« 


1s ‘thought by some” to be Beethoven s best sonata! 


What? Better than the “Moonlight,” better thar 
the “Waldstein,” better than the Appassionata 
better than the op. 111? Ridiculous! 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON 


Ashton’s letters are like the Epistles of Paul to 


the Ephesians—there is no answer to them 
eS = 


Since ballooning has become more than a mere 
sensational adjunct to county fairs, there is in this 
neighborhood no more ardent devotee of the sport 
than Alexander Lambert. At his hill home, Aldom 


on Lake Hopatcong, Mr. Lambert is in an ideal 
spot for ascensions, and these take place whenever 
wind and weather are propitious for a sail above 
the clouds. Aldon 
almost ended in a frightful tragedy, and the many 


One of the latest ascensions at 


friends of Lambert and of Daniel Frohman—wh 
was being introduced to the sport for the first tim 

were in an awful stew until reassuring telegrams 
informed them of the safety of pianist and man 
favorable for 


Saturday 


ager. Conditions being apparently 
the ascent, the balloon was started early 
afternoon, and immediately rose to a height of abou 
200 feet, where it balanced gracefully between 
heaven and earth, waiting for a current of air to 


Neither the owne: 


give the direction of the flight. 














25 


of the balloon nor his guest were at all nervous when 
a strong gust of wind suddenly caught the gas filled 
bag and blew it rapidly toward the distant Orang: 
same moment the watchers no 


At the 


of smoke leave the balloon, followed by 


Mountains 
ticed a put 


a spurt of flame Almost in an instant, as it seemed 


to the breathless spectators, the whole thing was a 


sheet of fire, and, turning round and round, the 


cumbersome mass, now utterly beyond control, came 


that threatened compl te 
\t 


that moment Lambert and Frohman, both of whom 


tumbling to earth at a rate 


demolition for the balloon and everything in it 


had so far behaved with amazing coolness and pres 


ence of mind, were heard to shout hoarsely Chey 
would undoubtedly have been dashed to death in 
another instan had they been in the balloon But 
they weren't! It was a toy specimen made of col 
ored paper, and had been sent up merely to give joy 


to the little Lambert ne phy w, aged seven 


@ we 
Dedicated to a gentleman just returned from Gas 
tein, who claims that Rosenthal now has “less tech 
nic and more feeling, a plays Liszt like a poet” 
I 
Wi if waiting 1o1 here 
ne sent il 
Amn I heart wi be it in teat 
Rosenthal 
When u strike Manhattan town 
Sans vour tech f re wi 
lus your touch of exderd n 
Rose tha 
[| 
eari we re 1 tl new 
Ix senthal 
Of r mellowe c view 
Rosenthal ; 
Of your tender, drear Liszt 
And the other things we missed 
rom beneath vour htv fist 


Rosenthal 
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ENTAL TOUR 









NOV.—DEC. : 


JANUARY: Middle West 
FEB.—MAR. : 
APRIL: Middle West and East 





Eastern District including 
BOSTON SYM. ORCHESTRA 


Four appearances 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Six appearances 


NEW YORK SYMP. ORCHESTRA 


Two appearances 


California and Northwest 
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IIL. 
Once your playing was a revel, 
Rosenthal ; 
You feared neither man nor devil, 
Rosenthal. 
Won't you make us feel less glum 
By denying ere you come 
That your technic’s on the bum, 
Oh, Rosenthal ? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Ir now is high summer. The thermometer is 
high, the rates at the cool resorts are high, ice is 
high the for lessons are low. 
Never mind! Chirrup! Only ninety-one days more 
to the opening of the musical season! 


only rates music 





—— 


Musical Copyright Bill has passed its third 
House of Commons, London, and 
will surely become law very soon. It was high time 
for the English musical pirates to be compelled to 
hau! down the black flag and stop their illicit com- 
A few sections of our American copyright 
laws could aiso stand some copious and common 
Pork now has been protected by 


reading in the 


merce, 


revision, 
Sam; why not also the brain product of com- 


Ser s¢ 
Unele 
posers and authors ? 





THE MUNICH FESTIVAL. 


The Wagner Festival at Munich will begin on 
August 13 and end on September 7. The operas 
and their dates of performance are as follows: 

Monday, August 13—‘Meistersinger.” 
Tuesday, August 14— 
Wednesday, August 15.—‘“Meistersinger.” 
Saturday, August 18.—“Rheingold.” 

Sunday, August 19.—“Walkiire.” 

Tuesday, August 21.—“Siegfried.” 
Wednesday, August 22.—“Gétterdammerung.” 
Saturday, August 25.—“Meistersinger.” 
Sunday, August 26.—Tannhauser.” 

Tuesday, August 28.—“Meistersinger.” 
Friday, August 31.—“Rheingold.” 

Saturday, September 1.—“Walkiire.” 
Monday, September 3.—“Siegfried.” 

Tuesday, September 4.—“Gétterdammerung.” 
“Meistersinger.” 


“Tannhauser.” 


Thursday, September 6. 


Friday, September 7.—“Tannhauser.” 


The complete roster of soloists is as follows: 


Viktoria Blank, Hermine Marie Burk- 
Berger, Sophie David, Ernesta Delsarta, Geraldine 
Farrar, Zdenka Fassbender, Gisela Gehrer, Char- 
lotte Huhn, Irma Koboth, Betty Koch, Bertha Mo- 
Thila Plaichinger, Marg. Preuse-Matzenauer 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Kath. Senger-Bet- 
taque, Ella Tordek, Alfred Bauberger, Paul Bender, 


sosetti, 


rena, 








Dr. Otto Briesemeister, Fritz Brodersen, Karl Bur- 
Fritz Feinhals, Joseph Geis, Max Gillmann, 
Adalbert Holzapfel, Heinrich 


rian, 
Sebastian Hofmiiller, 


Knote, Hans Koppe, Ernst Kraus, Reimar Poppe, 
Albert Reiss, Michael Reiter, Anton van Rooy, Georg 
Sieglitz, Raoul Walter, Desider Zador. The con- 
ductors will be Mottl and Fischer. 

Tue Salzburg Mozart Festival dates are from 
August 14 to August 20. The opening performance 
will be “Don Giovanni,” led by Reynaldo Hahn, of 


Lehmann, 
On 


assistance of Lilli 
Francesco d’Andrade. 


Paris, and with the 
Geraldine Farrar 
Wednesday, 
tival concert conducted by 


and 
August 15, the schedule calls for a fes- 
Mottl, with § 
Thursday, August 16, 
Friday, August 17, 
cert directed by Dr. Muck. 
August 18, chamber music and solo performances. 


and Saint- 
Saéns as the piano soloist. 
“Don Giovanni.” festival con- 
Saturday (matinee), 
Saturday (evening), August 18, “Marriage of Fig- 
under Mahler’s baton. Sunday, August ry, 
Monday, August 20, fes- 
tival dinner and second performance of 
The orchestra at all the 

Vienna Philharmonic. The 
writes the 


aro,” 
Mozart’s religious music. 
“Marriage 
of Figaro.” 


per formances 
sale of tick- 
to 


will be the 
“enormous,” committee 


CouRIER. 
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Conjure up in your mind the names of the few real 


among them. 


if 


violinists who have visited this country during the hay | 
and ask your musical memory if Maud Powell does not "rah 


MAUD POWELL 


SEASON 1906-07 
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STEIN been 2 tl 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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SOPRANO 


ORATORIO—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Buliding,. New York 





J. VAN BROEKHOVEN 


VOICE CULTURE 
148 West 47th Street, New York City 
AUTHOROF THE VAN BROEKHOVEN NEW VOCAL METHOD 


Based on his discovery of the Famctions of the Vocal 


Organs. Obtains the greatest extension of vocal range, greatest 
volume and ease of tone production. No experimenting uick 
and lasting results. Teacher's course. Illustrated pamphlet Jem 


ongtrative lectures, with mechanical illustrations. 
DR. HUGA RIGMANN, of Leipzi : “J. 

work on the TONE PRODUCING FUNCTIONS OF THE VOCAL 

ORGANS is striking and new. It is a noteworthy progress in the 

formation of the vocal registers.” 


Van Broekhoven's 
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VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


the ho have studied with pin M 
Mise artha r,t Mee’ Ethe! Crane, Miss Feilding Roselle. Mire ira ce ere Be 
ule Te Mise Anne Buse . Marian Vane Van Deya, i hire. iertna H Mrs. 
ae Re Mitchell, Miss Louise 
indi se alo .— a i Marte, Mr’ Wan. G. 
Stand Mr. Glenn Hall “es 


Telephone: 6120-38th Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Si, New York City 


in aff tts branches, from 
being | ay ney nag) ne 
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GENEVA (Switzerland). Cable Address: HENN, Geneva 
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Concert Calendar for 1906 sent gratis and post free op application 
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Concert at the Greek Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Howe, Mr 
Dounuen Cit. ‘Sele on. sect and Mrs. John S. Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Gil 
The ninth symphony concert by the orchestra of the bert, Mrs. J. E. R. Carpenter, Mrs. H. M. Knouth, Oswald 
University of California was given at the Greek Theatre, Knouth, Carll H. de Silver, and T. Edmund Krumbholz 
Berkeley, July 26. The program was as follows Mr. and Mrs. Eddy will return to New York later in the 
month. They will stay at 65 Central Park West until Ox 
Overture, Rosamunde Schubert z 
Elegiac Melodies tober 1, when they go to housekeeping in the Wilmingto: 
Heart Wounds Grieg corner of Broadway and Ninety-seventh street 
Last Spring Grieg 
Symphony, From the New World Dvorak 
A Faust Overture W agner Franko for St. Leuis. 
Marche Sls Ischaikowsky ‘ a 
ge oe Nahan Franko has gone to St. Louis, where he is lead 
J. Fred Wolle was the conductor ; 
’ ing the orchestra at the popular Tyrolean Alps establish 


The Eddys at Lake George. 


ment im tl 


the thriving Western German 


city Of cou 


se 


Mr. Franko will return to New York in time for his regu 

Clarence Eddy and his bride are at the Sagamore, at jar duties as conductor of the Metropolitan 
Lake George. N. Y. The Eddys were the guests last week © 2 
at a dinner party given by the Rev. Dr. Stires, rector of St 
Chomas’ Episcopal Church, New York, and Mrs. Stires, in Another Spalding Success. 
their new cottage, about 2 miles from the Sagamore Hotel The cables report another big success abroad for Albert 
Other musical guests were August Wilhelm Hoffmann, Spaiding, the young American violinist At a concert in 
the composer; Mrs. Hoffmann, the singer, and Ludwig Blackpool (England) the artist played solos, and several 
Hoffmann, ‘cellist, all from New York A musicale fol- obligatos for Mme. Melba, and his reception by the audi 
lowed the dinner, at which the talented guests contributed ence was in the nature of a triumph fully as great as that 
a delightful program. Other guests at the dinner were achieved by iis illustrious singing partrer 


THE ANDRE BENOIST TRIO 


tal Tour Now Booking 





Address Mre. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hell 
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Trans-Continental Tour Beginning January ist 


Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


RUEGGER 











TOUR OF———+ 


LEONCAVALLO 


AND 


LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 4%” SOLOISTS 


Direction: JOHN CORT and S. KRONBERG 
520 Knickerbocker Theater Building, NEW YORK 


RUDOLPH ARONSON, European Representative 








29th Academic Year Begins Sept. 5, 1906. 
ENDOWED AND NOT CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT. 


“The college is an ideal institution, not commercial." 
Higher artistic standards than any other school of music in America 
including Sig. Pietro Floridia and Mr. Louis Victor Saar. A thorou 
struction in all branches of the musical art. Dormitory for ladies 


—New York Musical C: 
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purier 

A faculty of artist teachers 
hiy musical atmosphere. In 
or further information ad 
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SPECIAL 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


announces 


NORDICA 


Dec. 8th to Feb. 1 {th 


YSAYE 


Nov. to May 








Hekking 


GREAT GERMAN CELLIST 
ALL SEASON 


Edouard Dethier 


GREAT YOUNG BELGIAN VIOLINIST 
NOV. 15th to April 15th 








R. E. JOHNSTON 


MANAGER 


St. James Building 
Broadway & 26th St., New York 





Application should be made early for the 
Nordica- Y saye- Hekking. 





NOTE! 
ized to negotiate engagements of the above men 
pioned artists. 


-No other person or persons are author- 
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Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 4, 1906. 

Mandel Hall. 
The concert which was given last Tuesday in Mandel 
Hall by Walter Spry, pianist, and Charles Moerenhout, 
violinist, was one of the most successful of the per- 


formances hitherto given by the Chicago University in its 
For an occasion of this kind the program 
put forward by the an excellent one. 
They did not consider it necessary to conciliate a uni- 
audience by offering it abstruse compositions. And 
this was very wise as well as very kind of them; for the 
evening was exceedingly hot, and, as every one knows, an 
audience which is learned in the lore of metaphysics and 
philosophy is apt to be unlearned in double counterpoint 
and canonic imitation, and apt to be proportionately bored 
when it is offered such uncompromising severities. On the 
other hand, the program was far from being rubbishy. It 
included some selections which are dear to the hearts of all 
concertgoers—as well as of most concert players; it con- 
tained some which were less familiar, and therefore more 
interesting, and it brought to a hearing two compositions 
Mr. 


summer series 
two musicians was 


versity 


which were entirely new. Spry did most excellent 
work, and aroused the enthusiasm which good playing 
seldom fails to arouse. He imparted to the E minor 
scherzo of Mendelssohn the airy grace and refinement 


which a successful performance of that piece demands, and 
in Liszt’s transcription of the “Evening Star” melody from 
“Tannhauser” displayed a singing tone and im- 
power which made his performance artistically 
convincing. A very effective interpretation was also given 
to the ‘A flat polonaise and the twelfth Hungarian rhap- 
sody of Liszt. Mr. Spry was responsible for one of the two 
novelties on the programi. 

rhe Americaine,” by Bruno Oscar Klein, is 
an exceedingly pretty little piece, but it were difficult to 
say why it should have been specifically dubbed “Ameri- 
caine.” as yet, no element in American music 
which differentiates it from that of any other nation, and 
if there was,in Mr. Klein's effective music any suggestion 
of the negro coloring, which we have sometimes been told 
is the real “American” music, the writer failed to notice it. 
addition to the pieces on the program, Mr. Spry re- 
applause of the audience by con- 
Seeboeck. Charles Moeren- 


Wagner's 


aginative 


“Serenade 


There is, 


In 
sponded to the hearty 


hout added very materially to the evening’s enjoyment by 


his violin playing.’ It is playing characterized by fine sing- 

ing quality of tone, as well as by the technical sureness 

which is an indispensable requirement of modern violin 
playing. Mr. Moerenhout brought forward a novelty in the 

“Romanza” by Samuel Bollinger. This piece proved to 
be pleasant without being profound, making the most effect 

where its composer has put forth least effort to obtain it. 
It is lucky for Mr. Bollinger that he seems to be in pos- 
session of melodic gifts, which even a struggle for origi- 
nality cannot efface, and which, if allowed free play, would 
result in music of worth and beauty. Mr. Moerenhout, 
who played the new work admirably, was heard also in 
“L’ Abeille” of Schubert—not he of “Der Erlkénig,” but a 
humbler talent—one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
dances, and, as an encore, Saint-Saéns’ “La Cygne.” In 
conjunction with Mr. Spry, the violinist played the effective 
and interesting suite for piano and Violin by the Russo- 
Austrian composer, Eduard Schiitt. 

eS & 

A Lecture on Liszt and Brahms. 

For the benefit and instruction of the students in the 
summer classes of the Spry Piano School, Rossiter J. Cole 
gave on Thursday a lecture on Liszt and Brahms. Mr. 
Cole sketched the obvious artistic peculiarities of these 
composers and entered into some critical examination of 
their methods. He spoke, in regard to Liszt's influence, 
of that virtuoso’s command over the piano manufacturers, 
as well as over their pianos, inasmuch as the requirements 
which Liszt exacted from the piano forced the makers to 
construct better and stronger instruments. Mr. Cole sug- 
gested that one of the fruits of this influence is to be 
found in the metal frame, but the writer is under the im- 
pression that the improvement in pianos dates from a time 
anterior to Liszt’s fame as a virtuoso, for patents for 
metal frames had been taken out in England as well as 
America early in the '20s. In speaking of Liszt the com- 
poser, the lecturer had much to say on the subject of abso- 
lute and program music, of which varieties he found most 
satisfaction in the former. He considered the symphonic 
poem to be Liszt’s most important achievement, and “Les 
Preludes” the high water mark of the Hungarian com- 
poser’s creative efforts. Mr. Cole did not enlarge on the 
individual peculiarities of Liszt. but they are well worthy 


of consideration, since, apart from its own interest, the 
curious instability which permitted Liszt to be fascinated in 
turn by Atheism, Revolutionism, Free- 
masonry, and finally Religious Mysticism (which 
must have had a strong and vital in- 
Mr. Cole handled Brahms reverently 


his discov- 


Saint-Simonism, 


actually 





landed in a canonry), 
fluence upon his art. 

rie detailed the early struggles of the master, 
ery by Remenyi and Schumann, and the earnestness 
sincerity of his work from the beginning. If Mr 
ever felt bored by any of the compositions of which he was 
him, could be 





and 
Cole had 
speaking, he let no sign escape unless it 
found in his remark that Brahms was sometimes obscure 
The lecturer asserted that Brahms had but little of 
humor, a statement which was as true as its truth was re- 
For if that composer had possessed such a sense, 


sense 


grettable. 
not only would his music have received occasional benefit, 
but Brahms himself could have appreciated the screaming 
spectacle presented by some of his admirers. At the close 
of the lecture Walter Spry and Herman Diestel performed 
Mr. Diestel playing 
Both 

dry, 


Brahms’ first piano and clarinet sonata, 
the viola arrangement of the clarinet part 
artists played admirably, but the work itself 
touched by the beauty and inspiration which appertains to 


these 
1s un 
other examples which Brahms contributed to the literature 
of chamber music. Fe.ix BorowskI. 


MORE CHICAGO NEWS. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte, the organist, who is spending 
the summer in Norway and Germany, will, by special 
request, give an organ recital at the Dresden Exposition 


August 11, Mr. Middelschulte will undoubtedly repeat the 


triumphs which he has achieved in America. He will 
return home and resume his duties in Chicago, Se; 
tember I. 
e = 
Next Tuesday the Schubert Quartet, the members of 
which organization are Henry Price, John G. Anderson, 
Jirah D. Cole and Grace McMurray, will be heard at the 






Mandel Hall concert of the Chicago University Summer 
Series. The quartet will sing Rheinberger’s “Hunter 
Song”; “Peasants’ Wedding March,” by S6dermann; 
“Nellie Gray,” harmonized by John West, and Buck's 
“Good Night.” Jirah D. Cole, baritone, will sing the 
“Wanderlied” of Schumann and songs by Goring Thomas, 
Neidlinger and D’Hardelot. Grace McMurray will accom 
pany and will also play “A la bien Aimée,” by Schiitt; 
MacDowell’s “Hexentanz” and Kullak’s “La Chase.” 
Ze & 

Frederick A. Stock and the Theodore Thomas Orches 

tra gave the opening concert of the series of twelve at 








tributing a minuet by W. C. E. 
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Winona Lake, last Monday. The soloists who were en- JOACHIM’S TRIBUTE TO MAUD POWELL. pupil, and recently, when celebrate seventy-fifth 
gaged to take part in the series were Bruno Steindel, When Maud Powell went to Berlin to complete her birthday, he remembered | pil ac s by send 
‘cellist; Howard Wells, pianist; Ludwig Becker, violinist, studies under Joachim, the great violin maestro became ing her his autographed ph whicl reproduced here 
and Josephine Bremmermann-Edmunds, of In Miss Powell, whi visiting end  ( 
dianapolis necticut, will retur ty to begin pr 
et ee parations 1! her next " ir, which w 
open in November, wh« he i play for 
Previous to his concert tonight at Ravinia Park, anne 6 el ' e 
, . . . irs me m us country the new ibeli cor 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York : th « Phill 
- ae certo witn ne MINArMonnN he ety u 
Symphony Orchestra, will entertain at dinner at : 
. . : - Wasili Safonoff 
the Exmoor Club 
ee & 
: ' Miss Montefiore for Europe. 
At the annual Swedish celebration on Sunday P 
. at , 1 Pall . Carolu Mo fio the distin ished singing 
in honor of Car! Michael Bellman, the Swedish meee lontefiore, the disting ed sing 
’ ’ <a CC 0 rope | > } 
composer, 4,000 persons attended, and choruses teache uled for Euroy ast GF ly On © 
. . merik: She ill remain broad t 
were sung by a choir of 200 singers, and pieces Amerika he will ren ; | ull Novembx 
" : ; > taking m th lave dM f | 
were performed by the Swedish National Band ~ & the Bayre - estival 
1) the Salzburg Mozart festival. Her trip will 
Che celebration took piace at Elliott's Park ‘ . =~, pw , 
mclude Vienna and the princip Italian cities 
St et , ; 
=- returning by way of Paris \ Montefiore us 
’ | | so } . ’ . t? 7 : ’ 
Carl Bunge concludes his annual summer season been so busy with her pupi it she has be« 
at the Bismarck Garden tomorrow night. A ben Obliged to continue at her st ntil recently 
efit concert will be tendered Mr. Bunge on She will resume her « ses early in November 
Thursday night, and the Metropolitan Orches 
tra, of which he is director, will play a program 
consisting largely of their leader's compositions Tours for the New voow b Epmpaeay. 
rhree tours are plan m for tl 
Ze & New York Symphony Orct tt Walt 
pats . , : Damroscl the f w i 
The engagement of the New York Symphony 
: 4 < now un em re ‘ {] G. ¢ 
Orchestra, conducted by Walter Damrosch, closes 
~ tk WW t rect iting 
this evening at Ravinia Park. The orchestra will . un é the Mi ‘A viet 
bid a picturesque farewell by the performance of sanilons bel 
om ‘ Dp ve ( s« y ! with we 
Haydns “Farewell” symphony On Monday 
: ° ’ know! | econd trip wi be a rt 
mght the Theodore Ihomas Orchestra, con ; 
} y ght im u ary < 
ducted by Frederick k, commences a four 
4 . . , . New York sea " wi i ‘ " 
weeks’ season. Mr. Stock will make Tuesday the 
. - rom op i we 
‘symphony night Thursday afternoon will be “eae gh ‘. 
- . » children; Thursds vening will , 
devoted to the child < Thursday evening ] will aive tt Souths 
be “soloists’ night Friday night will be sacred 
: portunity of hearing | 
to Wagner; Saturday afternoon “composers af 
ternoon,” and the evening concert “ballroom 
ht.” Elizabeth Patterson, tl { | acher of 
nigh 
a ’ un c,h be« re to wi ! 
> > 
tal by tl De ] ev Sch of New York. in 
The Chicago Musical College has already regis October, in the new West } ve 
tered an unprecedented number of students for july 22 she gave M | at th 
the coming season of 1906-1907 birst Presbyterian ¢ f McKeesy Pa 
ging the thre Fl Rejoi 
most enthusiastic over |! young American pupil. She was Know 7] t M Red Li und “It ¢ i Re f 
Dr. Julius Solow, though a physician by profession, is already far advanced, having studied under Schradieck and | She exy to re to New York Sept et 
yet an ardent music lover and amateur He has recently at the Paris Conservatoire, and after a few months coach pend ip f ' B | 
issued a pretty little sonatina for piano in C major, in’ ing he presented her to the Berlin public in the Beethoven dh | w nt : 
three movements, and also song, “Where text by concerto. Joachim always expressed nder at the tem ten up, w A ‘ f er study 
Heine. Both show a gift of melody, the latter evidently peramental quality of Miss Powell's playing, until he di pe d wi let M w 
of Russian origin, pathetic and minor throughout, and the covered that she had Hungarian blood in her veins After pre notice ! ' rog , ’ 
doctor should by all means cultivate his gift for compo- that he used to call her his little American cousin. Joachim of great " k 
sition has always taken a deep interest in the career of his gifted pecially 
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Among the twenty-five or more music publishing firms 
of Leipsic some are larger but none more active just now 
than that of C. F. Kahnt’s Successor (Nachfolger). This 
firm was established in 1851 by Christian Friedrich Kahnt. 
It is now owned by Alfred Hoffmann and conducted under 
the above The compositions brought out in the 
earliest years included those by a number of musicians 
famous at that time. Hans von Biilow was represented 
by groups of songs, Julius Knorr by a great number of 
technical and educational works for piano, Fritz Spindler 
by small piano works, Adolf Klauwell by many volumes 
of piano collections, paraphrases and a number of original 
Some years later Kahnt began 
and continued until all 


name 


works for the instrument 
song publication for Franz Liszt, 
the songs by that master were included in the catalogue. 
Liszt’s oratorios, “Christus,” “Legend of St. 
and “St. Cecilia,” as well as his 
such as “Prometheus,” “Requiem” 
were published by this house. All 
been republished in a separate edition, 

Kahnt issued also the complete list 
‘cellist, Friedrich Griitz 


In addition, 
Elizabeth,’ 
other large choral works, 


“Stanislaus” 


” 


and “Hymn to the San, 
of the 


with English texts 


songs have 


of compositions by the famous 













27 NURNBERGER STRASSE, 


Tus Gewanpuavus, 
LEIPSIC, JULY 25, 1906. 


macher, prominent among the educational numbers being 
the “Daily Exercises for the Violoncello.” The complete 
piano works by the widely known instructor, Julius Hand- 
rock, were brought out, and their one time popularity as 
teaching literature is indicated by the fact that Kahnt could 
produce upward of eighty opus numbers of them. 

Later years have continually brought compositions by 
eminent writers, among them Siegmund von Haussegger, 
Wilhelm Berger, Hans Herrmann, Alexis Hollander, Wil- 
helm Kienzl, Friedrich E. Koch, Gustav Mahler, Max Reger, 
Ludwig Hess, Hugo Kaun, Edward MacDowell, Hugo 
Riemann, Ludwig Thuille, Richard Wagner (F sharp piano 
fantaisie), Nikolai von Wilm, Heinrich Déring, Goby 
Eberhardt and others. All of the Kahnt publications are 
now obtainable in the music stores of America, and a new 
240 page catalogue is just from the press in Leipsic for the 
information of those who may desire to examine the com- 
plete lists. 

eS & 

An idea of the immensity of publishing being done by 
C. F. Kahnt’s is gained from a recently issued pamphlet, 
showing only works produced thus far in the year 1906. 


Entirely new compositions by forty-seven writers, and re- 
prints and arrangements by eight more, bring the composer 
representation to fifty-five, with the year only half gone. The 
list includes some names that are modern household words, 

That the public may make 
as the case may be, this 1906 
Malherbe, Alwin 
Willy 


and many that are entirely new 
their acquaintance or renew it, 
includes Charles 
Wilhelm Berger, 


list is given here. It 


Miller, Spiro Samara, Herrmann, 


Hans Herrmann, Hugo Kaun, Car! Engler, Goby Eber 
hardt, E. E. Taubert, Richard Wickenhausser, Oskar 
Brickner, Alexander Schwartz, Franz Mikorey, Ernst 


Goéthel, C. T. Brunner, Edmund Barlow, Max Reger, Otto 
Nikolai von Wilm, Wilhelm Hoéhne, Wilhelm 
Kiihnhold, C. M. von Savenau, C. Wilhelm, 
Richard Miiller, Ludwig Kindscher, Attillio 
Brugnoli, Hans Decker, Friedrich E. Koch, Hermann 
Méskes, Richard Wintzer, Hans Wuzel, Carl Zehler, Gus 
tav Mahler, Johann Lauterbach, Johannes Palaschko, Lucis 


Barblan, 
Kienzl, C. 
J sé Berr, 


Victor Saar, J. B. Zerlett, Sigmund von Haussegger, 
Martin Oberdérffer, George Vollerthum and Julius Weiss 
mann. Literary works by R. M. Breithaupt and Georg 
Capellen, Osnabriick, as also Dr. Walter Wiemann’s new 
edition of Kullak’s “Esthetics of Piano Playing,” have 
also appeared. The reprints and arrangements of older 
works are those of Franz Liszt (“Prometheus” choruses, 


Ph. Emanuel Bach (piano concertos, with 
second Anton Rubinstein 
Georges Bizet (“Carmen” 
ments for violin and piano; Mendelssohn (“Songs without 
Words,” with words); J von Bronsart (songs); Oskar 
Kohler (male chorus), and Franz Behr (piano albums) 
Of the 1906 publications, the sixth symphony by Gustav 
Mahler has undoubtedly the the public 
interest. Other items of importance a piano quintet 
respectively the opus 95 and opus 94 by 
Willy Herr 
Hugo Kaun; 
Kindscher 


a pretentious 


with orchestra) ; 
orchestra or obligato piano) ; 


(melodies of opus 3); arrange 


largest place in 
are 
and a piano trio, 
Wilhelm Berger; 
the 
compositions for solo voice 
von Haussegger, Mahler 
in. two volumes, by 
many works for 
Kaun and two by Louis Victor Saar 


Ze & 
Ihere are in the C. F 
tions by the Chicago organist, Wilhelm Middelschulte 


two small piano trios by 


second piano trio, opus 58, by 


and orchestra, by 


mann ; 


and von Savenau; 
Goby Eberhardt 
including four by 


violin method, also 


male chorus, Hugo 


Kahnt Press two composi 
The 


organ solo 


now 


first is a concerto on a Bach theme, written for 


or for organ and orchestra; the other is a canonic fantaisie 


and fugue, also adapted for organ solo or for organ and 


orchestra EuGENE SIMPSON 
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Sodie Boodie, Ripley, American Musical Directory for 1906-7. 


CHAUTAUQUA Ethel Jackson, Kosciusko, Miss.; 
. 
Tenn.; Len r ) ne, Tenn, and Lena Moore, : 
Cuavravgu., August 3, 1906 on ” Bradfc vd, Curne, Tenn, and Louis Blumenberg has just issued the 1906-7 edition of 
. lates, Tenn. The characters are personated by nine tribes The Asheriten Musical Directory. which ‘seat datinnale 
an Music: cto hich is a most rems 


The first annual choral competition was held in the . t 
‘ “ 7 — of Indians—Mohawk, Seneca, Tuscarora, Oneida, Sioux, .)), hlicati . . 
Amphitheatre Friday afternoon. First place in the con- ; able publication, containing the individual addresses of 
Onondaga, Dakota, Blackfeet and Ojibway—none of whom ... 
; ; nearly 10,000 persons interested in music in various ways 
ludes the 


test of female choirs was won by Pennsyivania, directed by > . 

a as “ See ee understands the others’ dialect. Ernest Thompson Seton, he U + State : , 

John F. Watkins, of Scranton. C. F. Croxton, the noted : m the United States and Canada. Their work incl 
in his recent lectures, gave us the impression that the ; , = 

addresses of musical societies, clubs, bands, orchestras and 

permitted to 


teacher (father of Frank Croxton, the basso), directed the : 
2 : noble (?) red man, like the buffalo, is fast disappearing, = hurche hict 
choir trom Kentucky. In the competition for the quartets . , a number of churches in which concerts ar 
: . . but Dr. Hartmann says there are still 300,000 Indians left Seren 
ot male voices the conductor's quartet won. The members Sw me given 
were: James Bird, of Marietta, Ohio; Edward Marquand, , \ distinct feature of this directory, and a new one, is the 
: ; > : Sage sei 2 Notwithstanding the impending thunder storm, an im . 7 , , 
New York; John F. Watkins, Scranton, Pa.; C. F. Crox giving of addresses of local concert managers throughout 
: mense audience gathered in the Amphitheatre and listened 44. Qontine —— , hook : he 
ton, Lexington, Ky. Honorable mention was accorded to : 0 , She Continent rere Is no other book extant which gives 
. . F . : with pleasure to the fine presentation of “The Messiah , =e 
the athletic club, composed of Mr. Todd, Professor Kel- these, and it is of value to artists and concert companies 
: : é : 2 The chorus did exceptionally good work; the orchestra , ay <n , ' 
logg, of Princeton, N. J.; W. J. Kitchener, New York, ' , , who wish to secure engagements. [he entire work ts of 
, : : surpassed all of its former efforts by its playing of “The ,,. tanec ’ ' 
and E. R. Smoot, of Tennessee ; : ts gall : = the utmost importance to everybody in the profession, and 
oa Pastoral Symphony ‘Comfort Ye My People” and “Thy 4)... ¢ oa . warts saciid , 
The contest of musical quartets was won by that com . : . : ulso to music stores, piano dealers, managers, & he an 
Rebuke Hath Broken His Heart” was sung with feeling ; ‘ 
nouncements of rtists teachers, conservatories, piano 


posed of Bertha Early, of Coffeyville, Kan.; Lena Early, aa , ‘ 
by Cecil Jame Mrs. Wilson's best solo was “Rejoice manufacturers, &c., are interspersed throughout this dire 





of Coffeyville, Kan.; J. J. Bird, Marietta, Ohio, and F 2 , . ; : 
= J. 3 dj Greatly.” Miss Wheat's “He Was Despised” and “He Shall ~ - 
Watkins, Scranton, Pa : - a ; ; tory ve directory is very handsomely illustrated with 
pe Hage , — Feed His Flocks,” and Frank Croxton’s “Thus Saith the aye pict, eye * stiete. teachers. & , rm 
The competition for ladies’ voices was won by the follow Lord.” The “Hallelujah Chorus” w seein aaa Gh © peccure f leading artists, teachers, ac, and on the 
> ~ 4 Are e alleluja orus as grandly sung e . ale whili oe ‘, 3 , 
ing ladies: Ella Snyder, Miss Taylor, Minna Georgi, Buf artillery of heaven and vivid. flash f lightnin Idin viene toiletry atdeningriag tt nner, es er 
" m art - 0 eave ane ( asnes Oo ig ne ac gx - , TY . : . : : . . 
falo, N. Y., and Miss Hooshey can Musical Directory is $2.50, which is an exceedingly 
it : — to the impressiveness of the production For once the ail eae See dince << , f inf ry) 
The judges were Hermann Klein, the vocal teacher and . , : smal price for such a \ colechor ormation. the 
“se splendid singing was sufficiently interesting to keep the hennsican Meniral Dirdrtos sebiichh’” ot 3100 B , 
head of the vocal department of Chautauqua Institute; ; anne ell the chen crete ettie setae puDrisine a TIS3 Bro: 
% zs = d : vast audietice i e ciose ‘ te s 417 1 ale 
Julia E. Crane, of the Potsdam Normal School; Joseph Se way, New York, Rooms 4 ind 419 
Ss — 
Ballantyne, conductor of the choir of 250 voices in the , , 
, , ‘ Oxd Utah . On Sunday night Julian Edwards’ sacred cantata, “The 
emple en, Uta . ' , 
om ‘f - 4 ‘ M ra , Redeemer,” was sung by the Chautauqua Choir and solo The Matter of Absolute Pitch. 
f of the mate quartets sang “Annie Laurie the ‘ ' ' 
l z 6 — , < ists There was little opportunity for solo work, but the : . New Yous oot 
women's choral clubs “Rockin’ in de Win’” and “The Sea . : lo The Musical Courter 
x Age : ensemble of the quartet was effective, and the whole con , 
Has Its Pearls.” Each interpretation differed widely. The position saiccind eal Mimeaintt Mnaliin In a recent issue y tated that August Spanuth wa 
: ? 10s oO 5 uc aevo eciing " 
result was in most instances commendable, and the con SE the only one of the musical pre representatives of thi 
. > ) 
test stimulated all to try at least to excel. Madame von : : city who possessed an al ite pitel Relieving in fair 
: 7. - The Sherwood-Marcosson recital on Tuesday, at Higgin ; ; 
Klenner evinced a keen interest in the trial; some of the . play, may I ask you to credit F. W. Riesberg, of Tur Mi 
. : Hall was largely attended. Sherwood’s interpretation of ; ' 
contestants were pupils. Several of the young women who . SICAL Courter staff, with the possessiot f tl valuable 
- oe Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 3, was exquisitely : - ; 
studied with her at Point Chautauqua last summer to finish toe! ‘ gift, a gift which I know Mr. Riesberg to poss to an 
hei “1 played, particularly the movement “Adagio molto semplice ~ ' 
their course 3 lling remunerative engag nits ,e ; . exceptiot degree DWIN GRASSE 
i i a a. ” "a ; - sien eaten in Be rlin e cantabile Sherwood and Marcosson shared the honors u - . 
and elsewhere . 
c ‘ , , pale feu 3 : and hearty applause due to this brilliant interpretation of 
»aturday night a banquet was given ¢ he otel / < , , ‘ ’ 
h ‘ ‘ tt bI a a the Mozart-Wolf fantaisie on themes from “Don Juan y 
gum to the winners in this notable cont , , 
; , . - —~ oommas Sherwood's playing of Rubinstein’s fourth barcarolle in 
. = +3 , F G was delightful The etude im false notes revealed his 
Saturday afternoon, by invitation of Mrs. E. L. Tobey, of ; } . 
7 : ; mastery of techni Marcosson’s four selections; Sgan 

















Memphis, Tenn. (an assistant of Sherwood, one whose bati (a) Andante cantabile: Paganini (b) Etude E maior Borated Talcu 


fame in the South as a piano teach is great) , . : 
" = ae tyne ts a piano teacher is great), Madame (c) Halvorsen’s “Chant de Veselméy (d) Arthur Hart 
von Klenner, your correspondent and fifteen of Mrs ' , , , 

Tot 3 a ' ' \ manns “Csarda convinced the audience that Marcosson 

a is ( ‘ly Souther rirls Oo morial 

obey's pup ovely uthern girls) went t Ie norial artistic powers have reached maturity. Miss Muir, a Sher 
Park, near Jamestown, to see the play ot Hiawatha pre ' 
wood I] was accompanist 
sented by a band of fifty Indians, consisting of men, women , . 
On Tuesday evening Julian Edwards pera Brian 
4 . 


sucdhence So great was the 


and children, under the direction of Dr. Hartmann The . : 
' Bort delighted an immens 

ney raction along the shores « 4 Chau , 
journey by traction along ; ony f Lake hautauqua enthusiasm felt for the choral work, which is very mek a 


was enlivened by the chat of the following young mus , , 
a 1 by 7 ” on ! lous, that many times applause interrupted the orchestr 
> enn ulg Junls > 4 
a Dunlap, . Beatrice Fine scored a triumph in her a & 
. _ 





cians: Mary Luscombe, Dyersburg, 
bold "1 Ai) Cc ‘ M ccompaniments 
Pr : lleen otten, to i M: ‘ 
Humboldt, | enn e ten ovington, Tenn ary ne Fie Bhensws Mirhese Temes Bee vols _ pee 
Williams, Furman, Ala.; Evalyne White, Dyersburg, Tenn. : Seal , , —— 
tiful soprano, of great range and power. Her vocalization Caddie 
Kate Huey, Dyersburg, Tenn.; Lula G. Kirtland, Stuart ' Sue 7% *the World's ( P 4 The Mennen 
aidinon V Mar Waldron \ ' the ove AVE the ork sreatest we was offers instant relief fram chape 
a mn, a.; i al > ' ; , 
aunt ‘ y uidron, ew bern, enn. ; rapturously applauded Neve: has any singer wh ha and skin roughness which heen 
ones mee fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
appeared on the Chautauqua platform been giver MENNEN'S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 





— rdial ¢ ption. She was obliged to r t a portion 
the number Virainta Keen chapping, and ie put ep in nen- 
refillable box —-Mennen's face on 


the cover guarantees it's genuine 






OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERTS 
788 THE ARCADE CLEVELAND, OHIO. For sale everywhere, or by 
Marie Nichols te Play Here Next Season. mail tor 25 cts, 
GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
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THE COMBS BROAD ST. CONSERVATORY — 2" Nichols. the young Boston violinist, whose tour Newark, 8.2. 
last season s ed to add materially to her prestige, w “Tr Men 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director ast n served t 7 I K ? 

year under the Charlton management — 


appear again this 


1329-31 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. m a de 
18s chols as advanced teadily nm ie 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Women's Dormitories Year Book, Free debut a few years ago. 


CLEVELAND ADVERTISEMENTS 
cuanes es. CLEM =NS/ Walter S. Pope “Recta Wolfram School of Music 
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ORGAN RECITAL 
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166 Buclid Avenue, 
S101 PROSPECT AVE, &. E. 


EDWIN 8. DOUG AS TENOR ofltt nee oe 8 Fn 
L 716 Arcade he ‘An dll f () ( isic. teceome esting fra 6 Reger, 
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Festival * Oraterio %* Cencert * Recital LEVELAND 


IS BEI I BF TON zz COMPOSER 
Orchestra: Works Performed By 
Emil Paur Symphony Orchestre 
Van der Stucken Orchestra, Cincinnati! 
Johann Beck Orchestra, Cleveland 


Por Terms and Dates, Address 
ONE OF THE SOLOISTS 
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THE STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


jg, 13th YEAR, 
sor M716 chestent $i < oe VON STERNSERS. Priecioat 
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The American Institute of Applied Music. 


This well known institution, incorporated in 1900, is an 
amalgamation of the Metropolitan College of Music, the 
Metropolitan Conservatory of Music, the Synthetic Piano 
School, and the American Institute of Normal Methods. 
It is under the direct supervision of the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York. Certificates and diplomas are 
granted, and the degrees, Mus. Bac., and Mus. Doc., are 
conferred upon sanction of the regents. 

The institution, of which Kate S. Chittenden is vice presi- 
dent and dean, aims to afford students the largest possible 
opportunity for the study of music in all its branches. 
Teachers of broad experience and national reputation are 
employed, and the various lines of work laid out with sole 
regard to the furtherance of sound instruction. Many ot 
the certified and graduated students are holding important 
positions, and their success leads educational institutions to 
seek teachers who come from the American Institute of 
Applied Music. Students are divided into two classes, viz., 
regular and special. The former pursue the required work 
of the regular courses, while special students are at liberty 
to choose elective courses. The regular course leads to 
graduation, with diploma; no time limit is set for this, for 
difference in age, mental capacity, physical control and 
musical temperament, make it possible for some students to 
finish sooner than others. A staff of twenty-six professors, 
instructors and tutors enables the institute to supply lessons 
at rates within the reach of all. In the piano department 
Albert Ross Parsons, Kate S. Chittenden, H. Rawlins 
Baker, William F. Sherman and Fannie O. Greene are 
among the well known teachers, and Paul Savage and Mc- 
Call Lanham in the vocal. Herwegh von Ende has charge 
of the violin, Modest Altschuler of the violoncello, and 
Harry Rowe Shelley of the organ, harmony and composi- 
tion departments. 

The special summer course of six weeks is an annual 
feature at the institute, and is well attended, the larger pro- 
portion of students being teachers from the South and 
West. Periodical musicales, formal and informal recitals, 


and social musicales occur at frequent intervals, and the 
spirit of musical fellowship is fostered. Probably in no in- 
stitution in New York is this musical comradeship as 
noticeable. 

The twenty-first school year begins Monday, September 
24, and the already large number of students enrolled 
shows the coming season will be the best in the history of 
the institute. The list of the principal teachers of the 
faculty may be found in the advertisement on page 3 of this 
paper, and information of any kind may be obtained of 
May I. Ditto, Registrar, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New 
York city. 





Alice Esty Coming in October. 


Alice Esty, the opera and concert singer, who is coming 
to this country for a tour this autumn, will remain here 
about three months. The European engagements of the 
artist will limit her stay, and thus her admirers are hoping 
that she will be heard in some of the roles that have made 
her famous. Some press notices of her successes are ap- 
pended : 

“IL TROVATORE.” 
Alice Esty achieved a triumph as Leonora.—London Daily Chron 


icle. 


“IL TROVATORE.” 

The chief honors were reserved for Alice Esty, who was in mag- 
nificent voice, and the applause at the end of the Miserere scene 
was the heartiest ever heard within these walls.—London Daily Sun. 

“IL TROVATORE.” 

The palm must be awarded to Alice Esty. The beautiful tones of 
her voice earned for her a magnificent reception in the famous 
Miserere scene.—London Sporting Life. 


“TANNHAUSER”—COVENT GARDEN. 

Alice Esty, the Elizabeth, met the requirements of the role satis 
factorily, the various points, both vocal and dramatic, being ef 
fectively grasped. Her voice rang out well in the eloquent strains 
with which Elizabeth salutes the Hall of Song, and later on the 
artist interpreted the quiet phrases of the “Prayer” with feeling 
and expression.—London Daily Telegraph. 
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“TANNHAUSER”—COVENT GARDEN. 

Alice Esty, who was seen as Elizabeth, gave a rendering instinct 

with tenderness, virginal beauty and vocal charm The exquisite 

“Prayer” in the last act was sung with a vocal intensity equal to 

anything that has been heard on the same stage.—London Morning 
Advertiser. 


“TANNHAUSER”—COVENT GARDEN 
Alice Esty sang with feeling and acted sympathetically as Eliza 
beth. The beautiful “Prayer” has rarely been better sung on the 
Stage in this country than it was on Saturday night London Daily 
Chronicle. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET”’—COVENT GARDEN 


Those who found their way to Covent Garden were privileged to 
listen to a very delightful Juliet in the person of Alice Esty, who 
won the audience's full favor, both in the charming waltz song, and 
in the subsequent love passages with the ill fated Montague I 


don Daily Telegraph 


“FAUST’—COVENT GARDEN 
Last night Alice Esty gave a reading of the heroine that was 
no lees remarkable for tenderness than impulse The vocalist’s ex 
perience enabled her clearly to depict the impression made upon 
Marguerite by the few words of the unknown gallant met at the 
Kermesse, and a gentle, alngost pathetic air of abstraction marked 


her acting at the garden scene The strength, as we as the fee 
ing of the music was brought out, but it was natural that such a 
sympathetic artist should seem more at ease in the fanciful than 
in the tragic elements of the character London Daily Chronick 


Myrtle Jersey, a Bissell Pupil. 


Myrtie Jersey, of Ottumwa, la., who is only sixteen years 


of age, became a pupil of Marie Seymour Bissell last Oc 
tober, with little pretense of vocal music or of the art of 
singing. Splendid application and earnest effort produced 
the most astonishing results known to Miss Bissell, and 
the last two months brought her voice out in fullness. A 
concert given by her in her native city was so successful 
that the young girl is planning a stage career. At her con 
cert she sang such standard things as the cavatina from 
“Carmen,” “Romeo and Juliet” waltz, and songs by Van 
der Stucken, Wilson, Cowen, Mildenberg and Hahn. A 
quotation from a leading paper is: 


Miss Jersey captivated her friends with a magnificent rendition 


of many difficult numbers, and her sweet soprano voice, that car 
ried a remarkable flexibility, tonal beauty, sympathetic adaptability 
and marvelous power for so young an artist, appealed irresistibly 
to those who had the good fortune to be within the zone of that 
splendid voice, which it is predicted will some day achieve the 
acclaim of multitudes. She acquitted herself modestly and wit! 


perfect composure, and her versatility in giving such a difficult and 
high class program refiects much credit on her teacher, Miss Bisse! 

Saturday Review 

Mississippi to Have Great Artists. 

C. C. Kincannon, of the Industrial Institute and College, 
of Columbus, Miss. (undoubtedly the smallest city in the 
United States), has engaged nearly all the great artists 
They have had so far, Damrosch and the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, Paderewski, Pittsburg Orchestra, Mme 
Nordica, and Mr. Kincannon just arranged with R. F 
Johnston for the coming season for the following artists 
Ysaye, Hekking, Mme. Maconda, Rosa Linde and Julian 
Walker in one combination; also Shannon and the Twenty 
third Regiment Band 


WANTED. 


A SUCCESSFUL piano teacher, who has been located 


in this city for the past fifteen years, and who has 








built up a business of over 100 pupils, last year’s books 
showing receipts of $5,000, is compelled to give up on ac 
count of ill health, and will sell the business, which is wel! 
established, at a reasonable figure; fine opportunity for a 
pianist to establish himself in New York city Address, 
for further particulars, “M. P.,” care Musicat Courter 


AGNES PETRING 


SOPRANO 
Pupil of Catenhusen, M. Lehmann 
Sch, ceder-Hantstaengi and Stack- 
hausen. 
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BARCELONA, SPAIN. 
Barcetona, Sram, July 

Music takes no holiday in July here in this old Spanish 
Alma d Alma, 
eoncavallo this autumn, 


21 1906 


town. The prima donna who is coming to 


the United States with I has been 


one of the successes the past week at the Grand Teatro 
sJasque. She made her first appearance Wednesday even 
ing, July 18, as Margherita in “Faust,” with the Italian 


company singing here under the direction of Maestro Petri 
The singer was called before the curtain after each act, and 
the 

were 
interpretation of 

The 
week, Sunday being the 
Monday, 

“Faust” 
a 


gave her an ovation 
Mme 
with 


after the audience 
rhe press 
d’ Alma’s 


many 


prison 
and public 


scene 
most enthusiastic over 


a role that is a favorite 
opera goes on seven nights in a 
big The for ths week 
*‘Aida” Tuesday, “L’ 
(with Alma d’Alma); Thursday, 
native composer; Friday, 
and “I Pagli- 
repetition of “L’Afri- 


d'Alma to sing 


prime donne 


day cast 
includes Africaine” ; 
Wednesday, 
“Bruniselda,” 
Saturday, 
(double bill), and 

Manager Casanovas invited Mme 


new opera by a 


“Ernani” ; “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


acci” Sunday a 


caine.” 


1 “Lohengrin,” but she was obliged to refuse the offer, be- 


New Fngland 
CoNSE RVATORY 
rae OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHAPWICK, Director. 
To be a student here is to enjoy privileges tn a 
musical education that are within the reach of 
no other school in this country. 

Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music 
center of America, it affords pupils the environ- 
ment and atmosphere so necessary to a musica! 
education 

Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 
University afford pupils special advantages for 
literary study. 

Every department under speaial masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such 
other branches as Composition, History of Music, 
Theory, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
Plaimsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Course inone year. The Normal De- 
partment trains for intelligent and practical teach- 
ing in conformity with Couservatory Methods 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunifies of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. Graduates are much in demand as 
teachers and musicians. 

For particulars and year book, address 
RALPH L, FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Switzerland 


cause she had received a letter from Leoncavallo to go to 


and prepare for the American tour 


Max Moss« 





the Dutch violi t and re tral leader 


It may interest some New Yorkers to know that the per- who resides at Birming! ne ' Mew Wark 
formances of “Faust” in which Mme. d’Alma sang did not Monday on the New Amsterdam. tl pees steamer of tn 
end until nearly 2 o'clock in the morning. It was 1:30 Holland-American Linc \ \ ; tine ed 
o'clock when the prison scene was enacted. The late hour abroad as th director of the Ps nade concerts at Bir 
was due to the fact that the opera was put on with the mingham, the leader of the Max M < » Ouarte 
Walpurgis Night Scene and Ballet. It was a most brilliant’ and director of the Drawing R Bye ie al 
occasion. widely known as the te { Marie |} In fact 
The tenor, Bosch, won a triumph in “L’Africaine.” He fre Mossel the man wi l the ¢ Saal 
sang the aria “O Paradiso” superbly rhe prima donna, the little ] nglish girl when she played about t street 
Signora Ballaguer, has a fine voice, but not much ability as \4r Mossel has many acquaintances and friends in thi 
an actress. The other prima donna, Signora d’Arroyo, is country, and he will visit these during his two moaths 
a veteran artist, and a favorite with the public here, where cojourn From New York he w ao to ¢ redo. and 
she wes born then when he returns East, he w t New Saratoga 
Before leaving Barcelona, it was reported that Mme and Atlantic City Phe artist and leader expects " 
d’Alma had received an offer to sing in Germany and Eng- pury to England the end of September, for tours over there 
land, and also for a tour in India and then to Australia, pave heen booked for him with Cl Rutt a4 alte 
but as she is going to the United States in the autumn, iq ey, string quartet which bears his name 
and has a return engagement here next spring, she probably 
must decline these tempting inducements L. M. M Hatcheson's Playing Admired. 
— % Ernest Hutcheson was termed n y pianist by the 
Carl in Germany. critics who attended his recent neert Br England 
William C. Carl passed the latter part of July in the and one of udmirers wrot ! \ 
savarian mountains, and will attend the Mozart operas Fine executants are 
at the Residenz Theatre in Munich, and then leave for %¢ the highest mechanical sh 
St. Moritz, in the Swiss mountains. From there coaching Costing, fa « v0 : . : , 
a thme finely performed ar ' : ‘ ex 
trips will be made, until reaching the Italian lakes, and preset Hutcheson, who gave a \ ' 
from there the famous Simplon’ route to Lake Geneva, and week, possesses a mastery of te “ 
thence to Paris. Mr. Carl has received a cordial invitation Chopin as though works of king of ‘ Melt 
from Alexandre Guilmant to visit him at Meudon; and “*r® "Ve ""er exercises. | » 
some time will be spent there before the return to New a — . rs : ‘ ' 
York. Mr. Carl spent some days in Berlin and Leipsic, in notes of the . » f , gbtt 
the latter city purchasing a large quantity of music for his see, and the ' 
repertory for the coming season, and meeting many dis Y!™ Oe » woup o | , . —— 
tinguished artists. While there Mr. Carl was received by ‘ ge Pa “at a 
Eugene Simpson, the correspondent of Tue Musican Cor omeieh* bn - ‘fs ef 
nick; Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein and Mrs. Car! mposition with a : N 
Alves. Mr. Carl will return on the Amerika September 22 I tell y Ir ist ! 
, , ae 
php akong ted regarding the Guilmant Organ Scho« Auguste Cottlow at Mateneck 
. Augusta ( tlow pianist ! Ml 
t Cottlow eft New York tl wi | { } kK. I 
Kronold Booking Dates. Miss Cottlow has prepared interesting , 
Cellist Hans Kronold is booking dates for the coming the comirg m 
season. He will make reasonable terms for churches and 
professional artists, and tor a series of concerts ALICE MAC GREGOR 
A New Opera by Elliott Schenck. CHURCH-CONCER T-SOPRANO 
It is reported that Elliott Schenck has completed th MARCHES! 
score of a light opera, and that the work ts being consid 


ered by seve 


ral tl! wers 
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OLD VIOLIN BOWS 





41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 




























Violin players will find the selection of artistic bows from the Lyon & Rudolph Aronson 
Healy stock a very easy matter 
No American or European house can exhibit such a numerous colle: 
tion of rare specimens as are to be found in our present stock Concert Direction Internationale 
Our sales of the celebrated Tourte bows are greater than the combined 
sales of all other American dealers Order one of the following today 4 Rue Tronchet, Parte, France 
They are very exceptional values 
is Fine Specimens of Francois 3 Moline, many others by Tubbs, Hill Advance arrangements made for pro- 
Tourte, from $125.00 to $350.00, Vander Meer, &c., ranging from posed tours in the principal cities of Europe, 
10 Perfect Specimers of Dominique $15.00 to $100.00 the United States and Canada. 
Pecatte, from $25.00 to $150.00 In addition, The Lyon & Healy 
1s Vuillaume, 4 tetany 6 Henri, 4 Bows, which are unsurpassed among MAISON ERARD 
Dodd, 3 Pajeat, 8 Vorin, 2 Simon, modern work 18, Ree du Mail, PARIS. 
Old violin bows are sold for cash, or part cash and monthly payments " ; en BROCHE 
Two or three of these bows will be gladly sent on approval a tre ’ 
Write today for a free copy of Lyon & Healy's Musical Handbook, fully Be. ope: Singing. 
describing the world’s largest stock of violin bows, and thousands of other Tic af Ine, 
articles of interest to musicians rr pee & ond 8 ae 


ADDRESS 


26 Adams Street, - 


LYON & HEALY 
Chicago 













DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 





















om BALDELLI 


Of Principal European Opers Houses 
itallee Barttene. Professor of Singing. 
6 Rue Buler (Champs E)ysées) Parts 


ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROPESSOR, 
208 Boulevard Péreire. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER and PIANIST. 
Private and Clase | 





PARIS 


aeeone 
18 Rue Lée Delibes, Pants 


De. FERY LULEK 


Basso Cantante 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES 


VoOcaAL INSTRUCTIONS 


6 Rue de Belloy 
Dumartheray's Special School for French 


35 Rue de Gerri (Champ-Biys es . PARIS 
DICTION FOR SINGERS 


PARIS 


Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation 
Grammar, Literature, Dectamation 
Collaborateur: Louw Detsuway, Sociétaire de ja 
Comedie. Francaise 
Pupils: Mile. Jane Noria, of the Paris Opéra; 
Mile. Gertru ite Syiva, of the Brussels Opéra; Mme 
G. Whistier-Misick, American contralt M. Oume 
roll, Bohemian baritone; Jo’ m Silvester James, of 
New York; Captain Saxtcu, Professor of French 
at West Point Academy, cic., ete 


ITALY. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Piorence, Vise Nazionale 24 
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ASBURY PARK. 
Assury Park, August 4, 1906 
Arthur Pryor and his band continue to delight after- 
noon and evening audiences at the Arcade and Casino. In- 
teresting programs, well interpreted, with spirit and finish, 
captivate all who attend, and repeated encores are the or- 
der. 












The First Methodist Church, of which Mrs. B. S. Keator 
is well known for its fine musical services. 
Mrs. Walter Hub- 


is organist, 
The pe rsonnel of the quartet choir is: 


bard, soprano; Bertha Martin, contralto; H. B. Martin, 
tenor, and Dr. Joseph H. Bryan, basso. 

The church musical library is one of the largest in the 
State, consisting of the best and latest church publications 
ce & 

Sousa and his band come to the Casino on August 11. 

es & 

Dr. James William Marshall gave an interesting address 
at the exercises held at Ocean Grove on July 31 in celebra- 
tion of the thirty-seventh anniversary of the founding of 
Ocean Grove. 












SOLIANW 





WALKER 










BA SSO 
160 Vest 94th St. 
Under the Exclusive Management of 


HAENSEL & JONES, 542 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 












THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


MANAGEMENT: 
HAENSEL & JONES, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Evcanon EVEREST FREE 


New Compositions ——-© 


Pronounce‘ by authorities as being the very 
best recent contributions to modern musical 
literature. 


WM A. KAUN MUSIC CO., Milwaukee, Wis 











NOTE: 


SEASON 1906-7 


EMMA SHOWERS 


EMM™MINENT AMERICAN PIANIST 


R. BE. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, B’way and 26th Street, N. Y. City 


Emma SHowers appeared as Soloist at Gerardy and Marteau Concerts this season just 
ending and scored sufficient success to be re-engaged in several places for a recital next season. 


Henry Gruehler, pianist, of Philadelphia, is at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel. 

Signor. Elfert Florio, 
clear and flexible voice, 
concerts on August 4 and 5. 


a tenor well known for his high, 
will be the soloist at the Pryor 
Evetyn KagsMANN. 


=e = 
N. B.—Owing to delay in the mails of the Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove (N. J.) correspondence, the news in full 
of those places is s held over r fo wr next week’s issue 








Hotel Victoria 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY, Sth AVE., 27th ST. 


In the centre of the Taye district. Absolutely fire-proof. 

A modern, first-class hotel; complete in al) its appointments: 
furnishings and decorations, entirely new throughout. Accommo- 
dation for 500 guests. W0 rooms. Rates $2.00 up. With bath, 98.50 
up. Hot and cold water and telephone in every room, cuisine unex 


celled. 
GEO. W. SWEENEY. Prop. 
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The Greatest American Mezz0-Soprano 


RECITALS, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
REENGAGED, WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1906 


Addresses i154 VVest i4dist Street 
*Phone,. : 2863 R Morningside 


and HAENSEL & JONES, 542 Fifth Avense, New York City. 










































HOMER MOORE. 


Addrese: 414 Central Part West, NEW YORK 








im JAHN 


BASSO CANTANTE 
251 W. 71st St. 
NEW YORK 


Phone 483 Columbus. 








~~ CRANE = 


198 Wert =a sw veux Street, 








GEBHARD 


PIANIST 
YORK, 10 WEST 40% STREET 
str tue 












BSOPYRano. 


rouse ORMSBY 


epee: aaa 


wonseemanr 
GHO. W. STEWART 
120 Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 
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VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Concert and Recital. Instruction 


Management ALLIED ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Phone 608 &86Main 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 























OPENED ITS NEW OFFICES at 


CHATHAM HOUSE, GEORGE STREET HANOVER SQUARE LONDON, 





BARITONE | SOPRANO 
REOrTaLs ny a 68 1 eee! eh 
REOITALS Steleway Hall, or 503 W. 124th St. 210 W. lo7th St., ew York 
Phone, 3312 Morning Phone: 8117 Riverside 
W AKEFI k- 505 Carnegie Hall A pene quanTer 
: L D 9 New York oa 1371 agin re Bw Terk 
EE ED: epnmepeeaies i RR ae 


PITTSBURG. 


RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 
Pay ag ee ae Seen = uch 
t ternoon, 
: edaeotig. Thursday na Satur- 
7. mgraing, a17 Wallace Block, E. E. Pitts 


JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 
OICE CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Studios: 620: Walnut St., soo Penn A 








HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, 
THOMAS J. KELLY, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
OMAHA. 


New York 





H. ETHEL SHEPHERD, Soprano 
Vocal Instruction. Pupil of Jean de Reaske, Oscar Sacager 
and Preak King Clark. Tovonto ‘tery of Music 
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Concert Direction Daniel Mayer 














SICAL 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 





ARTISTIC 





D. H. 


PRIX. 














BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
207-209 Wabash Avenue, ° 








COURIER. 





ENDEAVOR. 








CHICAGO, ILL 











Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
132d St. and Alexander Ave. NEW YORK 


CONCERT DIRECTION 4. BUZZI-PECCIA 


Especially recommended by 
The World's Greatest Musical Bureau Caruso, Sembrich, DeReszke 
Germany: Beriia aed Flottwcitsirasse 1 


and greatest artists 
Cabie Address : Masikwolfl, Bertie 








Circetar oe applicetion By mai oely 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 33 Wes’ 67th st. 


monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subecrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall ATELIER BUILDING 





Berlin. 

Representative of more than 40 artists, includ- 
pe Jes rhe, Nea at To MOTE IH 
Carrefico and many other celebrities. Also 


f the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra | pa. & os 


manager © 
end of Arthur Nikisch 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers c. 8. ps the Musical Director. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Diegcrors: Caat Hew, Avcust Frammcxs 








pay given in all branches of music from, Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
five, beginning to highest perfection Professionals. 
Thirty-eight of the most faeve and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 


concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. 


ROYAL CONSGRVATORY OF MUSIC AND TEA 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fittieth Year, 1905-1906. 1,505 Pupils; 82 Recitals. 6 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principe! 
admission times begin Apri! and ber. Admission granted also at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 

















The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED ies0, 
22¢ BGernburgerstrasse (Phitharmonic), Gerlia, 8. W. 


Royal Professor en HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONGERVATORY: Devel im all b&b b mesic. OPBRATIC AND DRAMATIC SOBOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. onOnaernaL SCHOOL (comprising all sole ané all orchestral 
instruments.) SEMINARY: Special ——. for teachers. 





Alfred ae, &e. BARP—Trans Peenits. @BGLN —Borsbaré 

Irrgang, Beyal Music Director. ee 
VIRGIL PIANO SOHOOL annexed to the STERN CONSERVATORY, 1184 Potsdamer Gerla W 
courses for training teach tag for ecquiring « broaé and artistic 





osee may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil Scheol. Pupils received at any 
time. Consultation bourses from il « @ tol p @ 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany. 








a——————_- BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS :—_—_—_—_——_a 

ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA, Imperial Royal Court Pianist, Member of the 

Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; ROYAL PROFESSOR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, Mem 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; KAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHEK 


2— ————— ADMINISTRATION, e 


ROBERT BRORITSCHER, 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piene: X. Scmspwewks, P. Scoasewewka, M. Maven-Maue A 
Fournstza, W. Lerrwotz, M. ve Zapora. Violim: Paoressoe Froatas Zaric, (Kammer-Virtucso). 
Issay Barmwas. loseru M. vaw Veew, Muck. Scuamwewca Vocal Awromw Sisreamaws Mue 
Buawcx-Peress, Leowrtwe ot Auwa. B. Pasmonte. Composition: P. Scuanwewaa, R. Rosrrscuex 
Heco Kavuw (in English) Celle: Jacgues vam Liza. History of Music Orro Lessmaxx. Da 
Hvuco Laetcuentatrr (in English), De /. Kieereco . 

Operatic Department under Roseret Rosirscurn 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Raererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Covi. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 





The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Fifty-two Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendah! Piletro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Van Hulsteyo, Emmangel Wad. 
Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, Bart Wirty 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West 
Kleeution. MVSGIC. Opera. Medern Languages. 


The Guest and most opmptetaty eqe d buildin  Gaveted to music in America. 
Illustrated catalogue sent 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
480 North Meridian St. New "Phone: 2010. Indianapolis, ind 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.) AT FRET) f), SHAW 


Special Course for 
Teachers and Professionals 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINAERS. 
Pail corm leads to Mas Back degree 

Da. BR BREREARD Pree't 











THNOoO rk 
Address 318 Dempster Street, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Studio: 619 Fine Arts Bidg , Chieage, Tl 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Puplle prepared for 
Churoh, Conoert and Orateric 





352 Contre! Part Weel, Cor. 06% St Thirty Second Teer 











** my work speaks for itself, both in 
making violins and restoring them. 

The best repairing that can be gives 
your violin is only geod enough 





There is only one best repairer Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
When you deal with me. you are — 
doing yoursel! justice and getting full 
value for the money you spend.’’ P | ) N 
Charlies F. Albert 
: PIANIST 


205 South Ninth St.. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Be careful to write the address piainty. Teacher of Virgil Method at Virgil Plane Scheel 


Recital and Concert Soloist 
Studio at Virgil Piano School,109W 16th Se 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 




















Catalogue free on application Pupils received at any time 


Nos. 66 & 68 University Place, New York 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Sramway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


MEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS 
St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 


FUQSRING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 524-534 STS., NEW YORK CITY 


Plame Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


DR. OTTO NEITZEL 


In His American Tour 1906-7 Will Use Only 


EVERETT PIANOS 


Senienial 
ediessinnll 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 














THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





“J TMBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





De World's Best Piawoe’ 


at 


WHEKNABE & CO. 


TH 


.BE, 


WASHINGTON 








The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 
in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discriminat- 
ing intelligence of the leading 
artists : 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street 

















vose 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
receiving more favorable comment today than any other 


make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
and Modernity of Cases. 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Bilumenberg Press, 214-218 William Mtreet, and 18-20 Rose Street, Mew Pork 








